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by Eleanor & Ray Heald 


wine’s quality and personality 

are vineyard dependent,” 

Agustin Huneeus, Franciscan 

Estate Selections President con- 

tends. “Our estates embrace the 
philosophy of vineyard personalities 
expressing terroir. It is our raison d'etre. 
Wine is always an ultimate expression 
of the soil.” 

PWV interviewed Huneeus, owner of 
Franciscan Estate Selections (Rutherford, 
CA) in partnership with the Eckes family 
from Germany, and Alan Tenscher, se- 
nior winemaker, to learn about 
Franciscan Estate wine growing empha- 
sizing geographical signatures. The dis- 
cussion focused on the personality of red 
Bordeaux varietals at various estates. 

Huneeus professes to be selecting 
and producing wines which are, in fact, 
geographically distinct and exhibit an 
essence of terroir. “A wine made from a 
single vineyard expresses terroir and 
should showcase a distinctively differ- 
ent aroma and flavor profile,” he main- 
tains. “Each of the Franciscan Estates 
vineyards has its own personality and 
every attempt is made to convey this in 
the wine.” 

Franciscan considers it an advantage 
to bottle each of the estate wines sepa- 
rately rather than blend. Additionally, 
each bottling is designed to appeal to 
consumers differently. “We want the 
consumer to view each of our estates as 
distinct and unique,” Huneeus contin- 
ues. “We believe we’ve conveyed this 
message about our California estates 
successfully.” 


Estate signatures 

In 1985, Franciscan took the first steps 
to recognize geographical signatures for 
red Bordeaux varietals. At that time, the 
Napa Valley and Oakville wines and the 


Alexander Valley wines were under one 
label with appellation differentiation. 
For winemaking and stylistic reasons, 
the two estates needed distinct identities 
and to accomplish this the Estancia 
Estate label was created. Franciscan is 
now exclusively Napa Valley wines, 
and Estancia is Alexander Valley. 

This move was followed by more 
careful evaluation of the Estancia vine- 
yards in Alexander Valley. Red Bor- 
deaux varietals became the obvious 
choice and between 1987 and 1988, 50 
acres of white varieties were pulled out. 
New vines of Cabernet Sauvignon, Mer- 
lot, and Cabernet Franc were planted 
with 5-C rootstock, 110-R in dry spots 
and 3309 in clay soils. 

In the late 1980s, big red wines from 
mountain-growing sources became very 
popular. Upscale wine consumers were 
into an ageing contest and purchased 
wines to lay down. Oakville-and Alex- 
ander Valley vineyards were not pro- 
viding this kind of wine. Franciscan 
Estate wanted to compete in the chic 
headline-getting game and looked to 
add to its portfolio and expand its geo- 
graphical signposts. Franciscan acquired 
the Mount Veeder property in 1989. 

Then in 1990, Franciscan bought the 
Quintessa Estate along the Silverado 
Trail in the Rutherford American Viti- 
cultural Area (AVA). The newest 
Franciscan Estate Selections develop- 
ment is 170 acres planted to Cabernet 
Sauvignon, Merlot, and Cabernet Franc. 


Impact of a commune model 

Using the Bordeaux commune model 
to illustrate differences among the Napa 
Valley Franciscan Estates, Tenscher 
maintains, “We do have commune dif- 
ferences. We employ the same general 
viticultural practices at Oakville and 
Quintessa. The soils are different — 
deeper and more fertile at Oakville with 
clay and some rock or gravel. Quintessa 
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has shallower soils with less fertility. 
The terroir of the two is different as well 
as the mesoclimate.” 

The communes of Rutherford and 
Oakville adjoin, but the proximity to the 
Napa River in Oakville makes it a cooler 
site. It also is more influenced by San 
Pablo Bay. Air drainage off the sloping 
terrain is better at Quintessa. One mani- 
festation of these differences is the 
slightly earlier (about one week) harvest 
at Quintessa. Though the estates yield 
grapes with similar physiological char- 
acteristics and pH at harvest, the grapes 
have different flavor profiles. 

Existing under the umbrella of 
Franciscan Estate Selections is a host of 
separate estate identities and geographi- 
cal orientations emphasizing appella- 
tions of origin, officially referenced as 
AVA. All estates are farmed similarly, 
with slight variations stemming from 
soil diversity and the vigor of given par- 
cels within an overall estate. 


Oakville Estate 

The 240-acre Franciscan Oakville 
Estate upholds the image of both the 
winery’s Oakville district location and 
the Napa Valley AVA. It is bordered by 
Conn Creek and the Napa River. 

The soil at this site is diverse (deep 
well-drained gravelly loam and clay 
loam), but it is a generally recognized 
classic Napa Val- 
ley site for Caber- 
net Sauvignon. 
Since the outbreak 
of phylloxera, 
three-fourths of 
the acreage has 
been replanted. 
Half of the new 
plantings are bear- 
ing and signifi- 
cantly impacted 
the 1994 vintage. 

Improved clonal selections are 
already beginning to exhibit better ma- 
turity at lower sugars. Yields average 
4.5 to 5 tons per acre (TPA). “We’re 
witnessing darker color which I think is 
going to become a bigger issue as pro- 
ducers attempt to improve wine quality 
of Bordeaux varietals generally,” 
Tenscher says. 

In discussing this estate, Tenscher 
points out that as far as growing grapes 
or producing Bordeaux-styled wines at 
the Oakville Estate, nothing is done dif- 
ferently than at the other estates. “It’s 
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the place that makes the difference,” he 
says. “The grapes are the focal point of 
capturing the uniqueness of this terroir. 
When base wines from the different es- 
tates are tasted, you recognize them as 
distinctly different. On the palate, 
Oakville tends to exhibit broad and 
deep berry and plum fruit.” 

Merlot from this estate is blended 
with Cabernet Sauvignon and Cabernet 
Franc. Barrel ageing is about 16 months 
in a mix of 80% French and 20% Ameri- 
can oak, 33% new. Suggested retail is 
$15.50 /bottle. 

Cabernet Sauvignon ($13/bottle) is 
blended with Cabernet Franc. Barrel 
ageing is about 16 to 18 months in a mix 
of 60% French and 40% American oak, 
30% new. Bottle ageing is six months 
before release. 

Magnificat, a Meritage blend (60% to 
70% Cabernet Sauvignon, 20% to 30% 
Merlot with the balance Cabernet 
Franc) has a $20 bottle price. It is bar- 
rel-aged 24 months in 4 new center of 
France oak and released after 15 
months bottle ageing. 

“There are similarities between the 
Oakville and Rutherford properties be- 
cause they share a “Napa Valley parent- 
age,’” Tenscher maintains. But there 
are dramatic differences between this 
fruit and that at Estancia Estate in Alex- 
ander Valley. 


Estancia Alexander Valley Estate 

Under the estate name on the Estancia 
label is the sub-designation Alexander 
Valley Estate, showcasing the Alexander 
Valley AVA in Sonoma County. Along 
the southeastern foothills and valley 
floor, Franciscan farms 240 acres of Cab- 
ernet Sauvignon, Cabernet Franc, and 
Merlot, along with a few blocks of San- 
giovese. Yields average five to six TPA 
for the Bordeaux varietals on new close- 
spacing (5x8) blocks. 


Many crop-limiting experiments, such 
as shoot thinning (post-set), have been 
done at this site. Tenscher explains that 
crop levels of seven to eight TPA were 
reduced to as low as three to four TPA, 
but the fruit is best between five and six 
TPA. Shoot thinning is the preferred 


method of controlling crop size. Cluster 
thinning is done either pre- or post-verai- 
son as fine-tuning when shoot thinning 
leaves crop in excess of target levels. 

Tenscher maintains that their Oakville 
wines have a broad berry fruitiness 
while Alexander Valley wines have a 
brighter fruit character. The Alexander 
Valley estate produces wines with two 
other unique characteristics typically 
not seen in Franciscan Napa Valley 
vineyards: first, an herbalness — green 
olive tending toward wild herb that’s 
not green or vegetative — and second, a 
sweet spiciness. 

The fruit does not have the depth of 
Napa Valley fruit, and the tannins are 
more approachable. “It has been said 
that Alexander Valley fruit is more se- 
ductive and covers up the tannins,” 
Tenscher says. “I don’t believe this. The 
tannin structures of the fruit are natu- 
rally softer. Again this is a case for dif- 
ference in terroir.” 

Estancia Merlot ($10/bottle) is 
blended with a small fraction of Caber- 
net Sauvignon. It spends 14 to 16 
months in American oak (30% new) and 
is released after three months bottle age. 

Cabernet Sauvignon ($10/bottle), 
blended with Cabernet Franc and Mer- 
lot, is barrel-aged 16 months. Oak is 
100% American, a mix of 25% new and 
75% one-year-old. It is also given three 
months bottle ageing before release. 

A $12 Meritage wine (50% to 70% 
Cabernet Sauvignon, less than 10% Mer- 
lot and balance of Cabernet Franc) is 
barrel-aged up to 20 months and bottle 
aged about six months before release. 


Mount Veeder Estate 

Mount Veeder Estate (50 acres 
pianted out of a 90-acre potential) 
bears the Mount Veeder appellation. 
Since purchasing the property, much 
retrofitting has been 
done, but yields on 
this property remain 
low, about two tons 
per acre. 

Soils are heavy red 
clay which might in- 
dicate ideal planting 
conditions for Merlot, 
but Tenscher likes 
what the soil does for 
Cabernet Sauvignon 
in a style which he 
termed “big with in- 
tense aromas.” These 
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are the densest wines of any of the estates 
without negative herbal qualities. All the 
Bordeaux varietals on the estate have in- 
tense color. At Mount Veeder, a new 
block of Cabernet Franc also shows 
promise. 

“Berry size is small, but independent 
of this, Mount Veeder produces wines 
which are more massive in every re- 
spect,” Tenscher maintains. “Among 
consumers, there is a following for 
wines of this type.” 

Two wines are bottled from this es- 
tate: a Cabernet Sauvignon ($25); and 
the Mount Veeder Napa Valley Reserve 
($40), a Meritage blend of five Bordeaux 
varietals with Cabernet Sauvignon the 
dominant variety. 

In 1991, the barrel regime was 
changed from 100% French oak to 60% 
French and 40% American. New coo- 
perage ranges between 50% and 65%. 
For both wines, barrel ageing averages 
18 to 20 months followed by one-year 
bottle ageing before release. 


Quintessa Estate 

The name Quintessa expresses the 
five different soil types and terroir of the 
property. It enhances the “wines of a 
place” concept already operative at 
other estates. Fully planted by the end 
of 1991, the first wine from this vineyard 
estate is scheduled for release within the 
next two to three years. 
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It’s early for blending decisions for 
the Meritage wine planned from 
Quintessa. It will be largely Cabernet 
Sauvignon, but whether that’s 50% or 
higher has not yet been determined. 
“We believe that Quintessa’s strength is 
Cabernet Sauvignon,” Tenscher says. 
“We like the Merlot, and the Cabernet 
Franc is surprisingly good.” 

Quintessa has both valley floor and 
hillside plantings. “Every aspect of this 
site is new,” Tenscher explains. “Virgin 
soil (never before planted to grapes), 
unique terracing, modern trellising, and 
clean, healthy premium Bordeaux vari- 
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etal clonal selections, chosen based on 
experience gleaned at other estates, add 
up to better grapes.This approach is the 
Napa Valley viticulture of the future, 
here now at Quintessa.” 

Yields average about three to 4.5 TPA, 
depending on soil depth and aspect. 

Tenscher notes that grapes from the 
Quintessa hillsides, even though the 
property shares the Napa Valley appel- 
lation with the Oakville Estate, are quite 
different from valley floor fruit. “This is 
principally due to the hillside aspect 
more than it is to any other geographi- 
cal difference,” he maintains. 

Differences in maturities are also be- 
ing discovered between Oakville and 
Quintessa. In general, Quintessa’s hill- 
side blocks are picked first, in the nor- 
mal progression of Merlot, Cabernet 
Franc, and Cabernet Sauvignon, fol- 
lowed by the flatter portions of this 
vineyard. 

In terms of wine style, Quintessa has 
a deeper plummy fruit with a spicy ele- 
ment which is not typically seen in the 
Oakville wines. Tannins are slightly 


higher, but without being hard. 

“We're seeing startling similarities in 
Quintessa’s hillside blocks with those 
of Mount Veeder,” Tenscher reveals. 
“Quintessa doesn’t have the inkiness or 
monster tannins of Mount Veeder, but 
it does have surprising non-valley char- 
acter. This is more evident in Cabernet 
Sauvignon than Merlot.” 

Quintessa is planted to Cabernet Sau- 
vignon, Merlot, and Cabernet Franc, 
the same three varietals as the Oakville 
Estate. Some of the clonal selections are 
also the same. Tenscher predicts that 
Quintessa wine will be a classic Meri- 
tage wine, with Cabernet Sauvignon 
predominate in a blend with Merlot 
and Cabernet Franc. He says it is not 
out of the realm of possibility, consider- 
ing the uniqueness discovered in some 
blocks, that a block-designated Caber- 
net Sauvignon, Merlot, or Cabernet 
Franc may be bottled. 


Production practices 
There is no simple formula for wine- 
making at Franciscan. All Bordeaux- 
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style wine is made at the Franciscan fa- 
cility on Highway 29 in Napa Valley 
with the exception of the majority of 
Mount Veeder wines. The Mount Veeder 
facility is equipped to produce Cabernet 
Sauvignon and Meritage red wine. 

Practices in terms of crushing, fer- 
mentation temperatures, and skin con- 
tact time tend.to be the same regardless 
of estate. Going a week past dryness be- 
fore pressing off is common practice for 
Oakville and Quintessa. 

Some uninoculated tanks are fermented 
from each estate with the goal of allowing a 
further expression of the terrior — vineyard- 
specific yeast accentuating the uniqueness 
of place. With the red Bordeaux variet- 
ies, Tenscher maintains that the expres- 
sion is subtle relative to that seen in a 
white wine like Chardonnay. A variety 
of commercial yeast strains are used to 
add additional complexity to the wines 
through this diversity. 

“Barrel type is an issue of difference,” 
Tenscher notes. Alexander Valley fruit 
seems to integrate better with American 
oak, while we prefer French oak for 
Quintessa, Oakville, and Mt. Veeder. 

Tannin management practices in the 
cellar vary by lot and may include egg 
white or gelatin fining, or no fining at all. 
Press cuts are taken differently depending 
on the estate. “We’re more likely to in- 
clude press cuts in Alexander Valley than 
we are at either Oakville or Quintessa,” 
Tenscher said. “But vintage differences 
must be considered. In 1994, all estates 
yielded softer tannins. These wines are 
more approachable at the start.” 

Mount Veeder wines have more mas- 
sive tannins. In some years the wines 
have been pressed early to keep tannins 
in balance. “We've done extensive experi- 
mentation with extended maceration for 
these wines,” Tenscher concluded, “but 
this does not seem to be the answer. 
More aerative racking is also done with 
the Mt. Veeder wines. Fining is helpful, 
but this depends on a given year.” 


Conclusion 

Huneeus and Tenscher are obviously 
strong believers in the importance of a 
“sense of place” in grapegrowing and 
winemaking. Franciscan Estate Selec- 
tions has been built on the concept that 
wine is a unique expression of where it 
is grown — climate, soil, and topogra- 
phy — that consumers are attracted to 
wines with distinctive, origin-based 
character and “personality.” Bi 
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by Amand N. Kasimatis, 
Consulting Viticulturist 


art of what’s interesting about 
being a viticulturist is that some- 
thing new / different always seems 
to be happening in a vineyard. 
Unfortunately, sometimes what 
happens are diseases and pests that 
damage or destroy the vines. Identify- 
ing the cause of these problems, and 
therefore, how to treat them can be dif- 
ficult. The following guidelines may 
help as you try to head off vineyard 
problems before they get serious. 


Observe the vineyard 

The first step is ongoing vineyard in- 
spection. Not that we are expecting prob- 
lems, but we must observe vine develop- 
ment throughout the season, looking for 
anything unusual. The first aspect of 
problem-solving is to know your vines 
and vineyard when they’re healthy be- 
fore problems develop. This requires time 
and a lot of walking and looking. 

I believe it’s a good idea to train field 
workers to be observant, too. Teach 
your people about the symptoms of 


problems 


various diseases and insect damage, for 
example. 

When something unusual is discov- 
ered, you must first establish whether it 
is within the normal range or whether 
it’s a problem. Once you’ve decided 
that a problem exists, the next step is 
identification. 


Identification 
There are many approaches to take; 


- they include: asking your neighbors if 


they have similar symptoms in their 
vineyards; talking to people who are ex- 
perienced or knowledgeable (such as 
your pest control advisor), for example; 
referring to the literature describing 
problems and looking at photos of 
symptoms (this can be dangerous, how- 
ever, if you look at photos of leaves only 
and neglect to look for other vine symp- 
toms); calling your farm advisor or 
other authority; or calling a consultant. 

One must look at the whole problem, 
not only at vine symptoms, but the con- 
text of the situation. I.ook at overall 
growth — is it weak? Excessive? Are 
there shoot symptoms? Dieback? Le- 
sions? Scarring? 

Are there leaf symptoms? Distortion? 


Chlorosis? Necrosis? Off-color? Torn/ 
chewed? Are there insects present? On 
leaves, under bark, or on the fruit? 

Don’t forget the root system! Observe 
the root density, overall health, presence 
of swellings or dead feeder roots, soil 
mottling, and presence of free water or 
an obstructing layer. Examine the trunk 
— peel away old bark and look for can- 
kers or callus tissue, expose the xylem 
for symptoms of grooving or pitting, 
look for girdling. 

Are there fruit symptoms of scarring 
or feeding injury? What spray or dust 
materials were applied to the foliage or 
to the berm? Are there mounds of soil 
present? Look for a possible pattern. 

Is only a single vine involved? Are af- 
fected vines in a local area? Are the 
symptoms on vines in only one row? 
Are affected vines scattered at random 
throughout a block? When were the 
symptoms first seen? If the first symp- 
toms appeared in the spring, don’t wait 
until veraison to investigate. 

After a thorough examination, it may 
be appropriate to make a tentative diag- 
nosis in the broad categories of mineral 
nutrition, insect damage, phytotoxicity, 
root pathogens, water table, soil restric- 
tion, or salinity, for example. 


Diagnosis 

Next comes the follow up. If you sus- 
pect a mineral nutrition problem, take a 
sample of leaves with symptoms and 
compare with a sample from healthy 
vines but from the same shoot location. 
Repeat this several times. Don’t ask the 
lab for an analysis of “everything,” be- 
cause it’s not necessary to know the lev- 
els of chromium or lithium, for example. 
The real goal is to use the lab analyses to 
confirm the field diagnosis. 

The “shotgun” approach is rarely 
beneficial. Remember that analyses for 
minerals are valid only if the vines have 
a healthy root system. Strong potassium 
deficiency symptoms induced by phyl- 
loxera “chewing up” a vine’s root sys- 
tem is a good example of what I mean. 

On the other hand, if you suspect a 
disease problem, take a generous 
sample to a competent authority who 
can study infected tissue and identify a 
likely pathogen. If you take samples to 
several labs, please inform them of your 
approach. 

If you suspect nematodes as a culprit, 
collect an adequate sample of soil and 
roots, and keep the sample cool in trans- 
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port to a qualified laboratory. If you’re 
completely baffled at this point, call for 
help and show the problem in the field 
to a competent authority (your farm ad- 
visor or professional consultant). 


When symptoms defy diagnosis 
In the past few years, a couple of 
problems have occurred in Napa and 
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Sonoma counties (California) that, so 
far, have eluded identification and so- 
lution. First, the so-called “mystery 
disease” was found on young vines in 
Napa County, but not in Sonoma 
(1988-1993). Leaf symptoms of veinal 
yellowing and stunted growth sug- 
gested herbicide toxicity, but no sup- 
porting evidence was found. Virus 
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disease was also suspected, but this 
could not be confirmed. 

Interesting was the finding that nearly 
all of the vineyards involved had re- 
ceived a pre-plant fumigation. In the 
judgment of an experienced pathologist, 
the symptoms were the result of mycor- 
rhizal kill following fumigation. This 
would imply that the symptoms re- 
sulted from a nutrient deficiency such as 
phosphorus. Unfortunately, heavy ap- 
plications of phosphorus and mycor- 
rhizal fungi inoculations did not bring 
consistent nor encouraging results. 

To further compound the mystery, no 
new vineyards were reported with the 
“disease” in 1994, according to Ed We- 
ber (Napa Country U.C. extension farm 
advisor), although additional cases have 
been found in 1995. Thus, the mystery 
disease remains a mystery despite ef- 
forts of many researchers. 

The second and more recent episode 
concerns young vineyard blocks that 
were reported to be declining in Napa 
and Sonoma counties. Upon close ex- 
amination, the rootstocks were found to 
have vascular discoloration as streaks, 
as Well as necrotic areas. 

The necrotic areas were sometimes 
discrete or sometimes continued for 
some distance. Vineyard samples were 
sent to a number of laboratories for 
identification of likely pathogens, 
namely Phytophthora. Lab results were 
not conclusive. Close examination of 
planting stock at several nurseries fol- 
lowed. Vascular streaking was found in 
varying degrees at all locations on cut- 
tings, rootings, and benchgrafts. 

Some consultants concluded that vas- 
cular streaking was not normal, and it 
was the forerunner of necrosis that con- 
tributed to the decline of young vine- 
yards. They further speculated that 
Phytophthora entered the unhealed dis- 
budding wounds while the vines were 
in storage. 

The growers involved were notified 
of these conclusions, and as a result, de- 
cided to boycott a nursery. Rumors of 
this situation spread rapidly in the 
winegrape community. There was also 
some talk of a “black goo” problem. The 
source of this terminology and diagno- 
sis is unclear to me. 

Investigations were subsequently 
made by other experienced researchers 
and consultants. Although the cause or 
causes of decline in certain vineyard 
blocks has not yet been identified, many 
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do agree that vascular staining or 
streaking to some degree is a normal 
phenomena of cuttings, rootings, and 
benchgrafts as a result of necessary 
wounding. The cuttings’ ends show dis- 
coloration as do the areas near disbud- 
ding wounds or grafts. 

There’s no evidence that I’m aware of 
to indicate that vascular streaking is the 
precursor to vascular necrosis. Neither 
is there evidence that there is a patho- 
gen involved in the problem of vine- 
yard decline. At present, there is no 
hard evidence to implicate either a 
nursery or grower practice as the source 
of the problem. 

I think the moral of this tale is that 
consultants should be careful about 
leaping to conclusions not based on 
hard evidence. Speculation is allowable 
only if we make it clear to listeners that 
we're speculating. 


Rigor: essential to proper diagnosis 

Bill Moeller (extension plant patholo- 
gist, deceased) and I ran into similar dif- 
ficulties in identifying the pathogen in- 
volved in the disease, Eutypa dieback. It 
was diagnosed by numerous experts as 
zinc deficiency, boron deficiency, fan 
leaf, non-lethal Pierce’s disease, scurf, 
spindle shoot, and crappie tip. 

To establish a pathogen as the causal 
agent, Moeller and I followed the rules 
of Koch’s Postulate: 

1. A pathogen must be associated 
with symptoms. 

2. The disease must be reproducible 
by inoculation of a healthy plant with 
the suspect pathogen under controlled 
conditions. 

3. The pathogen must be recoverable 
from the inoculated, diseased tissue. 

These rules are rigorous, yes, but 
such proofs were necessary to prove the 
causal agent in Eutypa dieback was Eu- 
typa lata. About two years were re- 
quired to culture and identify consis- 
tently the fungus, E. lata. Results from 
inoculations required about 18 months 
to reach conclusions. 

I offer the above example to illustrate 
how long the road to proof of a causal 
agent for a particular disease can be. With 
both the mystery disease and young vine- 
yard decline, step one of Koch’s Postulate 
has yet to be achieved. im 


Edited from the “Diagnosing Vineyard Prob- 
lems” panel presented at the ASEV 46th An- 
nual Meeting, June 24, 1995, Portland, OR. 


Introducing 


SCENTED FRUIT FLY TRAPS 
FOR WINERIES 


Flies drawn to the trap, 
away from processed 
fruit, within minutes. 


Tested in wineries 


Non-poisonous, prebaited 
with U.S. Certified Food 
Grade Attractant. 


Safe Clean Disposal 


Ready to use in seconds. 
Just peel off the cover, lay 
on a flat surface or stand 
against a wall where flies 
i congregate. 


Over 460 fruit flies trapped in less than 90 minutes 
after placement in a winery during crush 


PROTECT YOUR PRODUCTION. 
ORDER NOW! 


FREE INTRODUCTORY OFFER’ 


No obligation. Nothing to Buy until you have tested 
the traps and are completely satisfied. Reorder forms 
included with each shipment. 


Number 
of 
Cost Traps 


EREE* 
$75.00/100* 
$500/1000* 


25 Scented Fruit Fly Traps 

100 Scented Fruit Fly Traps 

1000 Scented Fruit Fly Traps 

+ = Delivery Included 

* = FOB Pullman, Washington 

# = Sorry, only one order per customer 


Company Name 

Address 

Delivery Address 

Name‘of Person! Placing Orders Phone No.) 


Signature __ eee ae! Date 
Send this order form and payment to: 
BSRC 
P.O. Box 785 ¢ Pullman, Washington 99163-0785 
509/332-1989 * Fax 334-1552 
E-mail - laskham @moscow.com 


) DAN DRUMMOND’S 


iD MOBILE 


alla WTI E 


Your wine is ready for that all-important final step. The last thing you 
need to be worried about is the headache of owning and maintaining 
bottling equipment. Since 1978, we have been managing that headache 
for you. Family-owned and operated, we were the very first to offer 
this type of service. 


Any portable bottling line can fill and cork your wine, but what about 
appearance? That's where we come in. 


Mobile Wine Line takes pride in making sure your wine looks as good 
as it tastes. Quality is still one of our main concerns; keeping you in 
business is another, and that's why we keep our prices lower than those 
of our competitors. 


_ FILL FILL FILL ; 
For $1.45/case we will CORK °F CORK °¥ CORK Your wine. 


SPIN SPIN 
LABEL 


Case-sealing and pressure-sensitive back labeling are still available. 


Don't trust the quality of your product with anything less than 
the quality of ours. 


Mobile Wine Line 
9601 Robson Rd. 
Galt, CA 95632 (209) 745-2871 
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Wine-related resources 


on the Jiterneie 


by Bo Simons 


rom your computer in the winery 

or even from a laptop in the vine- 

yard, you can communicate in- 

stantly with soil scientists, 

enologists, chemists, and market re- 
search people from New Zealand to 
New York. You can observe or become 
involved in ongoing discussions with 
knowledgeable people from around the 
globe involving human resources in ag- 
riculture, pesticides, or irrigation tech- 
niques. 

You can browse book titles on canopy 
management or carbonic maceration in 
the world’s largest wine library. You can 
learn what serious wine consumers are 
talking about, and you can deliver some 
persuasive copy and graphics to thou- 
sands of potential customers. 

The Internet beckons with these and 
other useful resources for wine profes- 
sionals. The following will help you ex- 
plore the Internet and the resources it of- 
fers wine professionals. 


What is the Internet? 

Most computers in a large office or uni- 
versity communicate with each other 
over networks. A network can be cables 
or phone lines and a program or shared 
language that allows computers to com- 
municate with each other. 

The Internet is an international net- 
work of these computer networks. De- 
signed originally to link huge ancient 
mainframe computers at military and 
academic sites, the Internet was funded 
in large part by the U.S. government for 
the science and defense industries. It de- 
veloped a high-speed, high-capacity tele- 
communications backbone and a set of 
network protocols. 

From a modest beginning in 1969 of 


computer networks at four universities 
in the western U.S., the network has 
grown, until today, thirty million users 
communicate on the Internet. Initially 
for security reasons and later because 
users liked it, the Internet developed 
without a rigid structure or a central au- 
thority and with a voluntary, sharing, 
and somewhat anarchic ethos and cul- 
ture. This extremely loose governance 
has allowed its phenomenal growth and 
led to a number of oddly named tools 
for exploring its vast resources. 

Major players in the telecommunica- 
tions, entertainment, and computer in- 
dustries look at the Internet now and see 
dollar signs. Within the last year, the 
graphic interface called the World Wide 
Web has made parts of the Internet’s un- 
structured chaos accessible and under- 
standable to many business and home 
computer users. 


Four basic services 

The Internet has developed a myriad of 
services, but most of the useful ones are 
variations of one of the following four: 

¢ E-Mail. Sending and receiving mail 
from one individual to another electroni- 
cally is probably the single most impor- 
tant service the Internet provides. 

¢ Telnet. Telnet allows your computer 
to connect to and interact with another 
computer. Once you identify yourself to 
a host computer, you can use that system, 
reading or responding to information 
you find there. Think of Telnet as the abil- 
ity to look at other resources. 

¢ File Transfer. File Transfer Protocol 
(FTP) is the term for getting files from one 
computer to another. You can get any- 
thing from the full text of a work of litera- 
ture to a detailed ampelographic photo- 
graph of a grapevine to a computer pro- 
gram or a music video through FTP. 

¢ Client/Server. One program — 


called the server — provides a particular 
resource, and another related program — 
called the client — allows a remote user 
to make use of that resource. Client/ 
server software allows more efficient use 
of the network. Gopher, Archie, and 
World Wide Web are examples of 
Internet client/servers. 

For a long time, the Internet was 
mainly text. Now, the World Wide Web 
(WWW or W?) offers graphics. The 
WWW consists of a number of Web sites 
or home pages which contain graphi- 
cally-oriented and graphically accessible 
materials. 


Grape and wine resources on the 
Internet 
Using E-mail 

E-mail is the basic, most personal, most 
readily understandable way to use the 
Internet. You type in a message on one 
computer and tell the machine to send it. 
That electronic message goes over the 
network to someone else’s E-mail box, 
usually in just seconds or minutes. 

On a business card, you may see a 
string of lower case letters with the @ sign 
in the middle. This is an Internet address, 
and you can communicate directly by 
computer with anyone who has an 
Internet address. 

The ins and outs and mechanics of E- 
mail can be found in any good book on 
the Internet. I recommend The Whole 
Internet by Ed Krol (2nd ed., Sebastopol, 
CA: O'Reilly and Associates, 1994). 

One use of E-mail that has proven use- 
ful to wine professionals is subscribing to 
a mailing list or listserv. To subscribe to a 
mailing list, you ask a mailing list man- 
ager to send you the E-mail discussion he 
or she manages on a particular topic. You 
can just read the E-mail — usually in the 
form of an on-going discussion built on 
several different but related topics with a 
number of indi-viduals contributing — 
or you can join the discussion by adding 
your own messages to the list. 

Thousands of Internet mailing lists 
exist, covering every imaginable topic. 
A program called LISTSERV usually 
helps mailing list managers send mes- 
sages automatically to everyone on the 
list, and “listserv” has come to mean E- 
mail mailing list. 

When you subscribe, the body of the 
message contains just the word “sub- 
scribe,” followed by the name of the 
listserv followed by your full name (for 
example, “subscribe Trickle-L <your 
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name>”). You do not even need to in- 
clude your Internet address because 
your E-mail always gets sent with your 
return address. 

Zach Berkowitz, vice president of 
vineyard operations for Domaine 
Chandon (Yountville, CA) has been us- 
ing listservs and suggested many of the 
following resources. 

The E-mail addresses or URLs (Univer- 


sal Resource Locator) follow at the end of 
each section. 

Trickle or Drip Irrigation Discussion 
List is an international online discussion 
about new drip and trickle technology. 
To subscribe, send a message to the ad- 
dress below. It should say: subscribe 
Trickle-L <your name>. 

This E-mail list on drip irrigation of- 
fers practical tips and the engineering 


VINEYARD 
JB INPANGING 


FARM CREDIT 


YIELDING NEW_ - 
VINEYARD OPPORTUNITIES 


For over 25 years, Pacific Coast Farm Credit has been a leading 
lender in financing vineyard acquisition & development. Currently 
., the need exists to replant the majority of all north coast 


vineyards due to the Phylloxera infestation. 

», With advances in trellising techniques, vine 
~ spacing and density, we recognize that replacing 
damaged vineyards is the first step toward a future of 


~ higher yields and superior grapes. 
We offer the flexible credit terms and competitive interest rates 
designed within fixed or variable rate packages. Whether you need 
financing for vineyard development, acquisition, replanting, 
modernization or just operational expenses, we'll make sure you get the 
quality of service and attention you deserve. Call your nearest Pacific 
Coast Farm Credit branch office today or toll free: 1-800-800-4865. 


PACIFIC COAST 
FARM CREDIT 


Windsor Office (707) 838-7088 * Petaluma Office (707) 763-9821 
Salinas Office (408) 424-1756 * King City Office (408) 385-5926 
St. Helena Office (707) 963-9437 * Ukiah Office (707) 462-6531 


Watsonville Office (408) 728-2249 


principles behind them. Over 200 indi- 
viduals from 15 countries contribute to 
the ongoing discussions. As with any 
listserv, you can just watch and read the 
messages, or you can join in — ask 
questions or share your opinions and 
advice. This is a good, narrowly defined 
list with relevant information. 

Agricultural Human Resources Net 
covers personnel issues in agriculture. 
Your subscribe message should say: 
subscribe ag-hrnet <your name>. 

Get on this E-mail list if you are inter- 
ested in the personnel issues particular 
to agriculture, such as discipline, immi- 
gration reform, training, motivation, 
compensation, and so on. The subject is 
broad in its implications, and the discus- 
sion is lively. 

The WPS Forum is an online discus- 
sion group for the new Federal Worker 
Protection Standard which regulates 
worker safety with regard to pesticides. 
To subscribe, send: subscribe WPS-Fo- 
rum <your name>. 

You can learn about and participate in 
an on-going discussion regarding the 
practicalities of conforming to the new 
law. Pesticide safety and federal efforts 
to promote standards are serious sub- 
jects. The issues discussed, as well as the 
practical details of implementing a new 
standard, seem compelling. 

PANUPS (Pesticide Action Network 
North America Updates Service) is a 
listserv that provides subscribers with 
news about pesticides. Your subscribe 
message should say: subscribe panups 
<your name>. 

As this is an updating service rather 
than a discussion group, subscribe if 
you wish to keep up with news and 
new regulations regarding pesticides. 
Anyone who grows grapes using any 
pesticides at all will find the updates 
here useful. 

Not Just Cows List of Agricultural 
ListServs. A very complete listing of all 
E-mail discussion groups related to ag- 
riculture, this document contains 
listservs and can be accessed from the 
World Wide Web. 

Use “Not Just Cows” to find those 
listservs in the field of agriculture that 
are relevant to you. Useful to anyone as- 
sociated with growing grapes, it also 
gives you an idea of just how much dis- 
cussion on how many topics goes on the 
Internet. 


Trickle or Drip Irrigation Discussion List 
listserv@unl.edu. 
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Agricultural Human Resources Net 
listproc@ucdavis.edu. 

The WPS Forum 
listProc@are. berkeley.edu. 

PANUPS 
Majordomo@igc.apc.org 

Not Just Cows List of Agricultural ListServs 
http://www. lib.|su.edu/sci/njc.html#1 listserv 


Telnet to libraries 

As a librarian, I naturally believe that 
the greatest service the Internet per- 
forms is linking the online catalogs of 
the world’s libraries. Like all sites on 
the Internet, each library has its own 
rules and ways of accessing informa- 
tion. Although there are a number of 
full-text collections of books on the 
Internet, these are usually copyright- 
free classics of literature. 

What you get from an online library 
catalog is the author, title, and biblio- 
graphic information on books on a certain 
subject plus the knowledge that the book 
lives at a certain library. Armed with this 
knowledge you can usually start an inter- 
library loan request from your local li- 
brary and get the book. 

Just about any library has some books 
on wine and may have some on growing 
grapes. I list only two of the big collec- 
tions here, but if you are trying to get at 
the holdings of a particular library, the 
Internet can probably get you to that 
library’s catalog. (Look at the “Hot Tip” 
in the section on InfoSlug under Gophers 
below for instruction on how to get toa 
list of all the libraries in the world.) 

Sonoma County Wine Library. The 
holdings of the Sonoma County Wine 
Library are contained within the cata- 
log of the Sonoma County Library. This 
is one of the first public libraries to of- 
fer its holdings on the Internet. On con- 
nection, a welcome screen tells you 
how to log-on by typing “public” and 
pressing return or enter. 

As with all the libraries listed, you 
can search the catalog for books on any 
wine-related subject. You won’t get the 
full text of the book, but you will know 
that it exists. You can also find out if the 
library subscribes to a particular maga- 
zine. You can call us if you think we 
can read you a short answer out of that 
book or magazine or fax you a couple 
of pages, or you can request an inter-li- 
brary loan at your local library. 


Hot Tip: Some of the older books 
on wine have extensive annotations 


13 
explaining the significance of that first time takes some patience. Sonoma 
book to the history of wine and the County uses Dynix, one of the big com- 
history of the book. To find these mercial vendors of software, to provide 
special annotations once you have its library catalog, and its commands and 
the bibliographic information indexing are adequate. The collection of 
screen for that book, press “m” and books on wine is very complete. 
return or enter. Check out William Melvyl. Access to the University of 
Prince’s Treatise on the Vine or Libri California’s online catalog, Melvyl, is 
de Rei Rustica, in this way. available free on the Internet. Contained 


Using any online library catalog for the within Melvy] is the UC Davis Collection, 


PROBLEM: Need more oak? 
But not more barrels. 


soLuTioN: World Cooperage Company's 
“Tank Stave System” 


Our Tank Staves can replenish oak flavors 
lost in older cooperage. 


The cost is a fraction of a new barrel or other 
oak replacements. 


Our Tank Stave System features: 
Seasoned, air-dried timber 
Toasting with oak fires 


Available in French or American oak 


Installation on-site available 


Most competitive prices in the industry 


World Cooperage Company, Inc. 
A Subsidiary of Independent Stave Company, Inc. 


Main Office Napa Valley 

P.O. Box 1659 | 4391 Broadway 

Lebanon, MO 65536 : ; American Canyon, CA 94589 
Phone: 417-588-4151 eae Phone: 707-644-2530 

Fax: 417-588-3344 - Fax: 707-644-8218 


Export Orders Accepted by Independent Stave Company International, Inc. 
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probably the greatest collections of books 
on wine and viticulture in the world. Use 
Melvyl if you need the names of books on 
a specific subject (malolactic, vineyard 
site selection, acid balance, etc.). 

The indexing and bibliographic craft of 
the entries is up to the high standards of 
the University of California’s libraries. 
Melvy] is a particularly good and fairly 
friendly library catalog system. The col- 
lection is huge, and the emphasis is on 


academic works. Like all library sites, the 
indexing only summarizes the overall 
subject of a book, so if you are frustrated 
with a search on a narrow topic, broaden 
your search topic. 

FTP Sites. FTP, or File Transfer Proto- 
col, is a way of transferring files via the 
Internet. It is a powerful but clunky relic 
from the early days of the Internet when 
most users were computer professionals 
with a working knowledge of the com- 


CONCERNED ABOUT 
YOUR 
WORKERS’ COMP? 


With open rating in the workers’ comp industry, it’s 


STABILITY 


SERVICE 


policy services. 


SAVINGS 


hard to be certain about the future. But one thing 
you can count on is State Fund. While some carriers 
offer lower prices, it often comes at the expense of 
service. And those same comp carriers may not be 
around tomorrow! As the leader in workers’ comp, 
State Fund has been here since 1914, and we will 
continue providing quality service at a fair price. 
We also offer various premium discounts for eligible 
members of the California Farm Bureau group 
program with State Fund . 


State Fund has been specializing in workers’ 
comp for the Farm Bureau since 1943. We have 
expertise that only comes with experience. 


We have 21 district offices located throughout 
California providing you with timely claims and 


Safety progams tailored to the Ag Industry and 
comprehensive loss control plans that can help 


“s/s you reduce your net insurance costs. 


For Stability, Service and Savings, call 1-800-773-7667! 


CALIFORNIA 


FEDERATION 


STATE 


COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE 


FUND 
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puter language UNIX, but some of the 
newer Internet tools, like Web browsers, 
come with point and click FTP. (For 
more on FTP, read the sections in a good 
Internet book such as The Whole Internet 
by Ed Krol.) 

BATF (the U.S. Bureau of Alcohol, 
Tobacco & Firearms) maintains one FTP 
site that has proven useful for wine pro- 
fessionals. On various directories and 
subdirectories, it contains a number of 
documents that the bureau has put out 
over the past several years concerning 
wine (and other things like beer and ex- 
plosives). 

The wine-specific documents deal with 
statistics and with rulings of the bureau 
on labeling and other compliance mat- 
ters, such as viticultural areas. The statis- 
tics files are in a binary format, requiring 
special handling when transferring. A 
“read me” file lists the text files and the 
binary spreadsheet files available to 
transfer. Having read that, you can begin 
to transfer those files you want. 

There are gaps and holes in what is 
covered at this site, and although there 
are a number of aids to help you use FTP, 
the procedure remains confusing for 
those not fluent in UNIX. Nonetheless 
being able to get the full text of something 
like the final rule on “The Oakville Viti- 
cultural Area” delivered straight to your 
hard drive can be very useful. 

Sonoma County Wine Library 
telnet sonoma.|lib.ca.us 

Melvyl 
telnet melvyl.ucop.edu 

BATF 
atf.ustreas.gov 


Gophers 

Gophers are Internet client/server 
software that many sites use to burrow 
through the Internet. The original soft- 
ware was developed at the University 
of Minnesota whose campus mascot is 
the gopher. A gopher can offer full text 
documents and also point to other 
Internet sites. 

InfoSlug. One of the most useful go- 
phers for general information is 
InfoSlug at the University of California 
at Santa Cruz. UCSC’s campus mascot 
is the Banana Slug. 

This is one of the best-designed general 
gophers I have encountered. It is logical 
and well-maintained and has enough 
general purpose information and links to 
other useful sites that it is a great intro- 
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duction to the world of gophers. The ini- 
tial menu choices offer you choices that 
include the campus and the world as well 
as the library. You can find White House 
press releases, recipes, weather reports, 
the full text of selected articles in a num- 
ber of magazines (including Decanter), the 
ability to get to “all the gophers in the 
world,” and much more. 

Hot Tip: Here’s how to get toa 
fairly complete listing of all the 
Internet-accessible libraries in the 
world, and once at the list, you can 
instantly jump off and telnet to any 
of them. Select “Library” from the 
InfoSlug main menu. Then select 
“Other Libraries.” Then select 
“Internet Library Catalogs (Con- 
nect and Search).” 

Extension Service USDA. This gopher 
serves the extension service of the USDA, 
the federal partner of the Cooperative 
Extension Service, linking USDA, 74 
land-grant universities, and 3,150 county 
administrative units. It contains informa- 
tion about the service’s activities, links to 
other agricultural information sources, 
and links to over 40 Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service gophers around the country. 

Use this gopher to visit some of the co- 
op extension services near you. Check out 
the “Disaster Relief Information.” Unfor- 
tunately, it’s a disaster because it has no 
domestic information newer than 1994 
and no FEMA information on, for ex- 
ample, the California winter floods of 
1995. The ESUSDA gopher is both a good 
way to find out about Cooperative Exten- 
sion services and an opportunity to see 
the both sides of gophers. The good side 
is the intercon—nectedness, having access 
to co-op information from all over the 
country. The bad side is that some of the 
information is dated. 

InfoSlug 
From a gopher go to: gopher.ucsc.edu 
From the Web: gopher://ucsc.edu 

Extension Service USDA 
From a gopher go to: esusda.gov; 

From the Web: gopher://esusda.gov. 


World Wide Web sites 

The WWW has become the vehicle of 
choice for Internet cruising. Why? Be- 
cause it has graphics and it is easy to use. 
There are any number of full graphic 
browsers for exploring the WWW. Spy- 
glass Mosaic, NSCA Mosaic, Netscape, 
MacWeb, and GINA, for example, let us- 
ers point and click through WWW. There 
is even a non-graphic Web browser call 


Lynx that makes the resources of the 
WWW available on text-only terminals. 

Several academic institutions have 
mounted Web sites relevant to wine. Any 
number of wine clubs and commercial 
wine purveyors, either single wineries or 
retailers of a number of different brands, 
hawk their wares on the Web. 

Many individuals have put up their 
own wine pages, containing tasting notes 
and links to other wine pages. There are 


so many sites, and everything changes so 
fast that this list was outdated as I word- 
processed it and is even more outdated as 
it appears in print. Many of these sites 
have links to each other, so you may find 
the same site listed at many other sites. 
The WWW has yet to impose any hierar- 
chical order on its offerings. 
Academic/governmental sites are 
maintained by university departments or 
by government agencies and offer infor- 


OAKVILLE ESTATE 
WINERY 


Napa Valley's Newest and Finest Custom 
Winemaking Facility 


Providing CUSTOM WINEMAKING SERVICES for 
THE MOST DISCRIMINATING 


GROWERS ® WINERIES ® NEGOTIANTS 


@ Red & White Winemaking 

@ Crushed & Whole Cluster Pressing 
@ Barrel Storage 

© Staff Offices Available 

@ Meeting Rooms/Kitchen 

@ Retail Tasting Room 


If you want to be treated like you own the winery, then 
give us a call at (707) 944-1900. Located at 7850 Silverado 
Trail, Oakville, CA. WE SPECIALIZE IN SMALL LOTS. 


WE ARE NOW RESERVING SPACE FOR A LIMITED 
NUMBER OF DISCRIMINATING CLIENTS. 
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mation about the research and services 
available there, as well as providing links 
to other sites. 

UC Davis Department of Enology & 
Viticulture Home Page. The University 
of California’s department has recently 
mounted a WWW site developed by 
Christian Butzke, UC extension enologist. 
Butzke sees his efforts now as a prelimi- 
nary effort with many exciting possibili- 
ties for the future, including databases for 
clonal selection, clickable maps that dis- 
play detailed information about specific 
viticultural areas, and more full text of 
useful articles. 

Currently, the Davis Web site contains, 
among other things, a history of the de- 
partment, list of faculty, the full text of 
Enology Briefs, a “Student Guide Book to 
the Department” (84 screens of it), a list of 
current and upcoming extension classes, 
a link to the UC Davis campus bookstore 
(which leads you to a screen that gives 
you the bookstore’s regular mail ad- 
dress), the full text of the UC Extension 
publication, Making Table Wine at 
Home, and a version of Professor Ann 
Noble’s Aroma Wheel. 

Enology Briefs, the Aroma Wheel, and 
Making Table Wine at Home require an 
additional program to transfer or view 
them. This program, Adobe Acrobat, is 
available free for downloading right there 
through a connection to Adobe’s Web site. 
With it you can print the Enology Briefs or 
the Aroma Wheel with full graphics and 
correct fonts on your local machine even 


though you may not have the programs 
with which they were originally created. 

This is a work in progress and will get 
better. From Netscape or Mosaic, it looks 
snappy and delivers valuable informa- 
tion about the UC Davis Department, an 
important teaching and research locale 
and an industry force. But to view it from 
a non-graphic browser is very difficult 
because it consists only of unnamed 
graphic links. 

Cornell. Cornell University has two 
Web sites that concern wine, a home page 
for the Food Science & Technology De- 
partment and one for the Wine Research 
Extension. 

Food Science & Technology Depart- 
ment has its own page. From this straight- 
forward academic site, you can get informa- 
tion on the department's faculty, courses, 
and research programs. This site, rather 
than the Wine Research and Extension 
page, had information on The American So- 
ciety for Enology & Viticulture Eastern Sec- 
tion and an announcement for the 4th Inter- 
national Symposium on Cool Climate Viti- 
culture & Enology. 

The Wine Research & Extension at 
Cornell also has a Web home page. 
You'll find information on the faculty as- 
sociated with wine at Cornell, on the 
Wine Analytical Lab and its data base, 
and on the research in enology and viti- 
culture underway there. There are also 
announcements for the Annual New 
York Wine Industry Workshop and other 
technical seminars and tastings. 


Goosecross’ 


Charles Sturt University in Australia 
teaches enology and viticulture and 
has a 10,000-case winery. Explore the 
university’s wines and check out links to 
other Australian wine resources. This site 
is quite commercial because it seems de- 
voted to selling the university’s wines, 
but it has links to other Australian wine 
information sources as well as some full- 
text information on wine and grapes. 

This is an interesting blend of commer- 
cial and academic, good and not-so-good, 
with some useful information on genetic 
identification of grapevines right along- 
side some hastily prepared general infor- 
mation on wine. 

Water Management Research Labora- 
tory. A USDA branch located in Fresno, 
CA — which conducts research, develops 
advanced water management practices, 
and manages Trickle-L, the E-mailing list 
on trickle and drip irrigation. The site 
contains some information about the or- 
ganization, some links to other Web serv- 
ers, information about Trickle-L, and a 
way to browse the archives of Trickle-L. 
It’s a good address to remember when 
you need water quality help. 

Agricultural Research Service. The 
systems engineers team at Agricultural 
Research Service (ARS) of the USDA put 
up this Web site. Use this home page to 
find out about the Agricultural Research 
Service and its projects and members and 
also as a link to get to other Web sites re- 
lated to agriculture. 

A government agency site, it’s useful if 
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you need to deal with ARS, and it offers 
some practical links leading to other ag- 
riculture-related sites. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture Home 
Page is an example of a bureaucratic 
home page, with lots of organizational 
structure, information on scientific and 
educational programs, and a press re- 
lease. You can find out about the organi- 
zation and hierarchy of the Department 
of Agriculture, but it’s not terribly useful. 

CSIRO Grapevine is a site maintained 
partly by Dr. Mark Thomas of CSIRO, 
Division of Horticulture, Hartley Grove, 
Adelaide, South Australia. Peruse some 
interesting documents and images deal- 
ing with grapevine identification by 
DNA mapping as well as more tradi- 
tional ampelographic means of identifica- 
tion. This promises to be an interesting 
site, but it needs work as some of the in- 
formation and the links are incomplete. 

UC Davis 
http://pubweb.ucdavis.edu/Documents/wine/ 
ven1.htm!| 

Food Science & Technology Department 
http://aruba.nysaes.cornell.edu/fst 

The Wine Research & Extension at Cornell 
http://aruba.nysaes.cornell.edu:/FST/MARKET/ 
wineres.html 

Charles Sturt University 
http://www.csu.edu.au/research/rpcgwr/ 
winery.html 

Water Management Research Laboratory 
http://asset.arsusda.gov/wmrl.htmi 

Agricultural Research Service 
http://asset.arsusda.gov/ 

U.S. Department of Agriculture Home Page 
http://web.fie.com/web/fed/agr/ 

CSIRO Grapevine 
http://cgswww.adl.hort.csiro.au/ 


Commercial Sites 


The WWW is getting really commer- 
cial, much to the dismay of many of the 
old-time netheads. The following sites 
should give you ideas about ways to en- 
ter the Internet wine market, ways to 
present your wine, and techniques to ei- 
ther emulate or avoid. 

Virtual Vineyards. Master sommelier 
Peter Granoff’s Web site is a virtual 
wine shop rather than a vineyard (vir- 
tual or otherwise) as a vineyard man- 
ager knows one. It contains lists of 
wines for sale and information about 
them, a good simple layout and a nice 
limited selection of wines. The informa- 
tion about each of the vineyards seems 
both honest and appealing. 

WineWeb features a number of winer- 


ies from all over the world. You may ac- 
cess wines and wineries from a point- 
and-click map or by using a search en- 
gine which searches by brand or varietal 
and features the ability to limit by price, 
appellation, or other factors. You may or- 
der wine directly online, and there is a 
section of state-by-state legal information. 
(Wineries pay a one-time set-up fee of 
$250 to feature five wines and informa- 
tion about the winery in addition to pro- 
cessing fees for online orders.) Call 505/ 
690-5301 or E-mail to Ronald Kreutzer 
(rkreutz@wineweb.com). 

The Grapevine plays host to a number 
of wineries and other products and ser- 
vices surrounded by wine country travel 
information, events, competitions, publi- 
cations, and food-oriented content. More 
than 30 winery members (membership is 
$950/year, unlimited text). Call 800/946- 
3932 or E-mail to Lindy Tate Angel 
(lindy@winery.com). 

Wines on the Internet describes itself 
as a “cyberspace guide to wine and win- 
eries.” Check this out, as you would all 
the retail wine Web sites, as an opportu- 
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nity for your winery. These people will 
put your winery up on the Web. Look at 
how other wineries are presented and the 
different methods of accessing informa- 
tion about the wines. You can go by geo- 
graphic means (“Virtual Wine Country”) 
or type of wine (“Virtual Tasting Room”). 
Note the rather extensive notes, inter- 
views with winemakers, and vineyard 
descriptions. 

This is a work in progress. It has some at- 
tractive features and well-thought-out 
methods of presentation, and a number of 
quality wineries have chosen it as their 
Internet presence. There is presently no way 
to order directly from wineries via this 
server. You are referred to the wineries’ 
phone and fax numbers and addresses. 

Sam’s Wine Warehouse is one of sev- 
eral wine retailers who have chosen to 
expand their sales with an Internet pres- 
ence. Go to Sam’s on the Internet for the 
same reason any vintner would wander 
into a wine shop, to check out the stock 
and the displays and see if your product 
has good shelf space. 

Sam’s seems to be a retailer with a 
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good selection, if not too deep, in Ameri- 
can wines. He has a nice vertical selec- 
tion of Diamond Creek vineyard desig- 
nates from 1978 on, but while he has four 
hypertext links to his Burgundy selec- 
tions, he has only one to all of the Ameri- 
can wine. The prices displayed are ap- 
proximate only, and you must order by 
telephone. 

Virtual Vineyards 
http://www.virtualvin.com 

WineWeb 
http://www/winery.com 

The Grapevine 
http:/www.winery.com 

Wines on the Internet 
http:/\www.wines.com/ 

Sam’s Wine Warehouse 
http://ravenna.com/sams/ 


Some regional commercial sites 
There are a number of Web sites con- 
cerned with the wines of a particular area. 
Tinclude a few here to give you a flavor and 
the idea; why not band together with your 
winery’s regional group and mount your 


own Web home page? 

Napa Valley Virtual Visit. A collec- 
tion of 25 Napa Valley wineries is acces- 
sible by clicking on a map location. 
Read about Robert Mondavi’s environ- 
mental efforts. Look at the art of 
Domaine Chandon. Learn about Napa 
Valley events. Each of the wineries has 
information about its hours, events, and 
wines. This is a nice representative sam- 
pling of the valley’s wineries. 

New Winecountry listings at this site, 
as of September 1, include Sonoma 
County Virtual Visit, with three wineries 
signed on at press time; Livermore Val- 
ley, with four wineries at press time; and 
Monterey Wine Country, with Monterey 
Vineyards as its lead winery. There is 
also A Winestore offering online sales of 
more than 100 wines from around the 
world, though most are California wines. 
For information about including wineries 
at these sites, call FreeRun Technologies 
at 510/416-1320. 

Wineries of Northern Michigan. A 
listing of seven wineries in northern 
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Michigan. Learn about the wines, vine- 
yards, and winemakers, and see how an 
area without the name-recognition for its 
wines that, say, Napa has can project a 
good presence on the Web. A straight-for- 
ward commercial site that gives you a 
good feel for the area and its wines. 

Hungarian Wine. This site is part of 
larger site on the culture and charms of 
Hungary. Read about the wines of Hun- 
gary and take note of the importance of 
good translation. The wine page is 
headed “Some delightful drinks to rinse 
your throat,” and it contains links to sev- 
eral other pages that give brief informa- 
tion about the wines and wine regions of 
Hungary written by someone whose first 
language is not English. 

Wines of Slovenia. This is a surpris- 
ingly good, well-written, and informative 
site. Explore the wines of Slovenia and see 
how a region can effectively market itself 
with an attractive layout, a disciplined or- 
ganization, and links to pages concerning 
the history, the regions, the wine archives, 
and wine shops. This is a model of a re- 
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gional marketing site, and you see this 
site on just about everybody’s wine page 
for that reason. 


Napa Valley Virtual Visit 
http://www.winecountry.com/ 

Wineries of Northern Michigan 
http://www. iquest.com/michweb/wine/ 
wineries. html 

Hungarian Wine 
http://www. fsz.bme.hu/hungary/cuisine/ 
beverages. htm! 

Wines of Slovenia 
http://www. ijs.si/wine_uvod.htm! 


Personal sites 

Any individual who is passionate 
about wine can put up a World Wide 
Web page to organize and channel 
his/her interest. These are usually 
wine buffs who really know wine and 
know how to organize information. 
Use their pages for insights into how 
the serious wine consumer thinks 
about wine and as a way to explore the 
world of wine on the Internet. 

WWW Virtual Library Wine is a good 


general site that provides links to number 
of other WWW sites dealing with wine. 
Use this site as a jumping off place to get 
to a host of other WWW sites dealing 
with wine. It shows good organization 
and layout in its breakdown of wine re- 
sources on the Web, but there are no 
home-produced documents here. 

The Wine Home Page is main- 
tained by Jarrett Paschel, a wine 
aficionado in Washington state. See the 
links to a vast file of tasting notes and to 
other wine-related WWW sites. There is 
a link to “Virtual Tasting Group” and a 
link to Wine Net News, which is essen- 
tially a huge compilation of tasting notes. 

This is how many consumers who 
have computers and Web-access make 
their wine selections today. There are a 
number of links to the various other 
wine-related WWW sites. There is even a 
place where you can rate Robert Parker! 
This is a personal wine page to be reck- 
oned with; well laid out, with orga- 
nized, tasteful graphics, and extensive 
tasting notes. 


UNCOMMON CERTAINTY 


RU 
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Robin Garr’s Wine Bargain Page. 
Robin Garr is a journalist based in Lou- 
isville, KY, and manager of Compu- 
Serve’s Bacchus Wine Forum. His home 
page starts with current tasting notes 
and a link to a large, well-organized 
archive of tasting notes. It continues 
with a plug and sign-up links for 
CompuServe and then links to other 
wine-related sites on the WWW. 

Wine publications available in full text on 
the Internet are included and some notes 
and links to wine software. Garr is a journal- 
ist and a computer wine-bulletin-board 
manager, and his savvy shows in the 
over-all high quality of the information 
and the links to other sites. The commer- 
cial appeals may be distracting to some. 


WWW Virtual Library Wine 
http://www.ee.pdx.edu/~timt/html/ 
wine.htm| 

The Wine Home Page 
http://augustus.csscr.washington.edu/ 
personal/bigstar-mosaic/wine.html 
Robin Garr’s Wine Bargain Page 
http://iglou.com/why/wine.htm!| 
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Wine Clubs 

Groups of wine aficionados report 
their activities and share news and in- 
formation at sites called wine clubs. Go 
to these pages to read the pulse of con- 
sumers and find out how people all 
over the globe view wine — maybe 
even your wine. 

Home Page of the OIR Wine Tast- 
ing. Bash is the friendly sounding title 
of the site maintained by scientists and 
staff of the OIR (Optical and Infrared) 
department of the Harvard-Smith- 
sonian Center for Astrophysics. 

Look at this and the other club sites 
as a market research opportunity — a 
chance to see how serious wine aficio- 
nados you might not otherwise meet 
communicate. This site contains OIR’s 
database of wines tasted, news of up- 
coming club activities, and links to 
other wine-related sites on the Web. 
This site represents a well organized, 
up-to-date club with good links. 

Bath University Wine Society WWW 
Page contains general information 
about the meetings and activities of the 
wine club based in a university in En- 
gland. Realize that wine clubs on the 
Web are not isolated by location, and 
explore this site as an example of a 
place to see how others view the world 
of wine. The information appears a bit 
dated, however. 

ENSTA Club Oenologie Francois. 
Rabelais is a wine tasting group based 


in Paris , and everything is in French. 
You can see how the French enjoy wine, 
learn about the club, and its activities, 
and explore its links to other WWW 
sites related to wine. The club offers 
what seem like great tours of Burgundy 
and the Loire and other French wine re- 
gions. A well-maintained and informa- 
tive site and nice chance to see wine 
from a different perspective. 


Bash, Home Page of the OIR Wine Tasting 
http://cfa1 60.harvard.edu/winepage/wp.htm| 

Bath University Wine Society WWW Page 
http://www.bath.ac.uk/~su3ws/home.html 

Rabelais, ENSTA Club Oenologie Francois 
http://www.ensta.fr:80/~oinos 


Oufternef resources 

I call the commercial networks 
outernet resources, because they are not 
directly or fully part of the Internet, but 
that is changing. All of the commercial 
networks started out as huge, but lim- 
ited, networks unto themselves and as 
commercial services aimed at home 
computer users. They developed pro- 
prietary software for the ease and exclu- 
sive use of their customers. 

As the Internet became more popular, 
each of the services has developed some 
sort of connection to it. Initially, this 
was just an E-mail gateway, but in the 
last several months, each has developed 
a Web browser of its own, and you can 
get to many, but not all, Internet sites 
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with an account from one of these 
outernet resources. 

All three of the commercial outernets 
offer some kind of discussion group /bul- 
letin board devoted to wine. Some vint- 
ners monitor and participate in discus- 
sions on various topics from Brettanomy- 
ces to the age-ability of Zinfandels. They 
differ also from the true Internet in that 
they are more controlled and commer- 
cial, they charge a monthly fee, and some 
charge online fees. 

Prodigy has an ad on every screen. 
America Online aims at being hip and 
appealing. CompuServe, which has 
been around forever, has links to just 
about every commercial online re- 
source. Each commercial network is a 
network unto itself, not really an inte- 
grated part of the Internet yet, and very 
blatantly commercial. They, nonethe- 
less, are the entry point to the online 
world for millions of computer users, 
and they offer decent wine communi- 
cations. Think of them as the White Zin 
of the Internet. 

Prodigy is the alliance between IBM 
and Sears to offer an online service. 
There is a wine and food board on 
Prodigy, and Robert B. Parker is the 
resident expert. Before Prodigy 
changed its rates and forced the die- 
hard WBJs (wine board junkies) off to 
other services, I really enjoyed the in- 
tense discussions and humorous 
threads of postings on this board. To 
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access Prodigy, you need to have a 
Prodigy account. Call 800-PRODIGY, 
ext. 108 to sign up. 

CompuServe. In its Bacchus Wine 
Forum, many of the Prodigy’s old wine 
aficionados hold forth. This forum is 
managed by Robin Garr (see personal 
home pages above). You'll need a 
CompuServe account. Write: Compu- 
Serve, PO Box 20212, Dept 370, Colum- 
bus, OH 43220, or call 800/554-4079. 

America Online (AOL). Craig Gold— 
wyn is the host of the Food and Bever- 
age Network, which was formerly 
called Wine and Dine Online, a service 
of America Online aimed mainly at 
consumers. You'll need an America 
Online account. Call 800/827-6364. 

AOL has recently added “Eno-Chat” 
to its Food and Beverage Network. Eno- 
Chat was designed as a place for wine- 
makers and grapegrowers to exchange 
tips and information. It is sponsored by 
Juvenal Direct, a cork concern, and 
moderated by Tamiko Toland (online 
name: Veraison), who represents Cal 
State Fresno’s Viticulture and Enology 
Department. At press time, this new 
folder offered postings concerning 
Viognier and the differences between 
wine courses at Fresno and UC Davis. 


Pay-for-information services 

The grape and wine resources on the 
Internet come in all the above varieties. 
Some sites, however, are not open to all 


er 
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users, requiring membership of some 
kind and/or a fee. The University of 
California makes available its Melvy] li- 
brary system for free, but you must be 
a student or faculty to access some of 
the lovely agricultural and life sciences 
databases which appear on Melvyl. 

While many of the places on the 
Internet are free sites, they are not truly 
free, because you have to get onto the 
Internet. This involves getting an ac- 
count with a public Internet service pro- 
vider if you cannot hook up through 
your work. 

Once you are on the Internet, the sites 
mentioned above (other than “Outernet 
resources”) are free to visit. Real, hard, 
good, and useful information remains a 
commodity that you have to pay for. It 
exists as online databases, maintained by 
commercial database producers, en- 
hanced by vendors, and you have to es- 
tablish an account with either a producer 
or a vendor to get at these databases. 

These databases are usually in a com- 
plex format that requires some training to 
be able to master. You can get to the door 
of the these databases using the Internet, 
but you need an account to get inside. 

Below are listed several online data- 
bases that I have found useful in dealing 
with wine-related questions. I access 
these databases through a vendor of da- 
tabases called Dialog. Dialog is accessible 
through the Internet. But, again, you need 
an account with Dialog to get inside. Call 
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800/3-DIALOG for account information. 

Agricola is the bibliographic database 
produced by the National Library of 
Agriculture. It contains information ci- 
tations and some abstracts to over 2,000 
of the academic and scientific journals 
dealing with agriculture. 

CAB Abstracts, produced by CAB 
International (formerly Commonwealth 
Agricultural Bureaux), represents an- 
other avenue for obtaining research in 
agriculture. Though noted especially for 
its coverage in veterinary medicine and 
human nutrition in developing coun- 
tries, subjects which do not concern us 
here, CAB Abstracts does contain some 
foreign citations dealing with viticulture 
not accessible through Agricola. 

FSTA or Food Science & Technol- 
ogy Abstracts is produced by IFIS (In- 
ternational Food Information Service) 
and contains a wealth of scientific infor- 
mation concerning the chemistry and 
technology of winemaking. The subfile 
Vitis is wholly concerned with viticul- 
ture and enology. a 


Bo Simons is a librarian with the Sonoma 
County Library, home to the Sonoma County 
Wine Library (SCWL) and the first public li- 
brary in California to offer Internet as a menu 
item on its public access catalog. For the past 
two years, Simons has helped to implement 
the library’s Internet access. Simons has 15 
years experience as a reference librarian. From 
1988 to 1994, he helped establish and provide 
service with the SCWL. 
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| GRAPEGROWING | GRAPEGROWING 


CABERNET SAUVIGNON 


Improving quality 
with managed irrigation 


By Alan Goldfarb 


rrigating grapevines in moderate 
amounts and at the right time can 
improve grape quality, according to 
a four-year irrigation study in the 
Woodbridge region of California. 

Water management specialist Terry 
Prichard’s “Modifications of Wine Char- 
acteristics Through Irrigation Manage- 
ment” project, which began in 1991, 
shows that timing and severity of water 
deficit are key components in control- 
ling grape quality. Prichard, principal 
investigator of the project, works at the 
Department of Land, Air & Water Re- 
sources, Hydrologic Science, University 
of California, Davis). 

Co-investigators on the project (which 
will end with the 1995 harvest) are Paul 
S. Verdegaal, U.C. Farm Advisor, San 
Joaquin County, CA and Craig Rous, 
research manager at Robert Mondavi 
Winery, Woodbridge, CA. 

The project was designed to “evaluate 
the effects of both timing and severity of 
water deficits on winegrape perfor- 
mance on a sustained basis.” The major 
goal is to help growers adjust irrigation 
applications each season to produce 
high quality grapes with consistent re- 
sults. The study looks at five irrigation 


strategy treatments. 

The subject vineyard block contains 
1,500 bilateral cordon-trained Cabernet 
vines on Dogridge rootstock . Vines were 
pruned to 20 two-bud spurs per vine. 

The vineyard soil has a moderate wa- 
ter-holding capacity with a root-limit- 
ing layer near six feet. A full-coverage 
micro-sprinkler irrigation system sup- 
plies water independently to each treat- 
ment. Well water on the site is of good 
quality and contains less than 150 ppm 
total dissolved solids. The experimental 
design is a randomized block of five 
treatments containing four replications 
of each treatment. An attempt was 
made to harvest all treatments at simi- 
lar degrees Brix. 

In Treatment 1 (T1), vines are irrigated 
with enough water to maintain “favor- 
able vine water status” through the sea- 
son. This equates to full vine water use or 
100% for the purposes of the study and 
establishes the quantity of water used by 
each treatment. Neutron probes measure 
soil water disappearance to establish the 
quantity of water used in each treatment. 

Treatments 2 and 3 (T2 and T3) pro- 
vide 70% of full water use, and Treat- 
ments 4 and 5 (T4 and T5) give vines 
50% of full water use through harvest. 
All treatments receive a post harvest 
irrigation. 


T1 - 100% 

T2 - 70%+ - 
T3 - 70% - + 
T4 - 50% + - 
T5 - 50% - + 


9/17/94 
9/21/94 
9/23/94 
9/23/94 
9/23/94 


Malic Acid 
Content (ppm) 


Potassium 
Content (ppm) 


Timing of irrigation and therefore vine 
water stress varied with each treatment 
as well. T2 and T4 had induced water 
deficits after veraison (+ -), while T3 and 
T5 had deficits induced before 
veraison (- +) [see Table I ]. 

A relationship between irrigation and 
grape quality is something that John 
Ledbetter, a leading grape grower in 
Woodbridge, has known for years. This 
trial is scientifically proving to Ledbetter 
(Vino Farms) and other Woodbridge 
grape growers that pH can be reduced 
and depth-of-color can be increased in 
wines from vineyards that are not over- 
irrigated or excessively vigorous. 


Project sponsors 

The research was initially funded by 
grape growers who are part of the Cab- 
ernet Quality Enhancement Group 
(CQEG) formed over five years ago Rob- 
ert Mondavi Winery Woodbridge (see 
sidebar). After the first year, the fund- 
ing was continued by the Lodi- 
Woodbridge Winegrape Commission 
and will conclude with the 1995 season. 


Best method is T3 

Research results clearly show that the 
highest quality grapes (color and pH) 
and a good yield are produced when 
vines are stressed prior to verasion and 
receive 70% of full water use. Ledbetter 
emphatically supports the worth of 
Prichard’s results. “There’s no question,” 
Ledbetter says. “It’s obvious, when we 
watch grapes going into the winery 
crusher, there’s a day and night difference 
between stressing the vines before 
veraison (and not stressing them). 

“Stressed vines produce much better 
color. The wine shows it. You can take 
Cabernet which was farmed (by) what 
we used to consider the ‘standard’ way 
(not considering the timing factor when 


-Lape'TSX. 


Now there’ a drip tape tough enough for 
tree and vine crops. 


_ And there's even more that 
T-TAPE TSX gives you... 


You probably know plenty about drip 
irrigation. How it saves water, fertilizer, 
chemicals and labor while increasing your 
crop yields. How you have fewer weeds, 
less disease and continuous access to your 
fields. The list of money-saving drip irriga- 
tion benefits goes on and on. 

But until T-TAPE® TSX came along, 
there wasn't a drip tape tough enough to 
do the job for trees and vines. It's much 
tougher than other irrigation tapes. You 
can bury it out of the way, or unroll it 
on the surface and watch it stand up to 
burning sunshine and heavy traffic. 


@ Initial investment up to 50% lower than 
other drip systems 


@ Significantly lowered energy and pump- 
ing costs, due to 40% less operating pressure 


@ The ability to have longer, uninterrupted 
runs with the T-TAPE TSX 700 Model 


m A strong, smart dual track design for 
uniform flow at higher flow rates 


m Emitter flows of 0.5 and 1.0 GPH with 
spacings of 24, 36, 42 and 48 -inches 


For more information about saving 
money while you efficiently drip irrigate 
your trees and vines, call your nearest 
T-TAPE dealer and ask about the 
Toughest Drip Tape on Earth. 


® 
C\T-Tap 
The world’s leading drip tape. 


T-Systems International, Inc. 


7545 Carroll Road / San Diego, CA 92121-2401 / 800 765-1860 / FAX 619 578-2344 


©1995 T-Systems International, Inc T-Tape and Q)T-SpE are registered trademarks of T-Systems Intemational, Inc. U.S. Patent No. 4,247,051 and other US. and foreign patents issued and pending. 
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Figure | 
Wine color as a function of treatment, 1993 


Color Density (420 + 520 nm) 


Treatment 


irrigating), and Cabernet farmed using 
(Prichard’s) method. You can identify it 
in the glass solely by color. You don’t 
even have to taste it. We have done a lot 
with the quality parameter of color and 
made a significant change. 
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Figure Il 
pH as a function of treatment, 1993 


—e Juice —O—Wine 


“The negative of Cabernet grown in 
this district used to be that it was too 
light in color. We’ve made tremendous 
strides. Today you can no longer walk 
into a tasting and identify (the Lodi 
Cabernets) strictly by color.” 


he Robert Mondavi Winery, 

Woodbridge, launched the Caber- 
net Quality Enhancement Group 
(CQEG) to improve the quality of 
Cabernet Sauvignon wines. The 
group has implemented new irriga- 
tion methods, studied crop balance, 
investigated potassium and rootstock 
interaction, and improved canopy 
management. 

However, no factor was more inte- 
gral to the motivation for forming the 
group — which meets monthly to dis- 
cuss these topics and to taste wines 
germane to the agenda subject — 
than pH levels of grapes delivered to 
RMW Woodbridge. 

David Lucas, director of winegrow- 
ing at Woodbridge, recalls winemaker 
Brad Alderson saying to the group of 
growers, “The most important thing 
for me in Cabernet is the pH.” 

Lucas says the group’s mission 
statement is “to understand the viti- 
cultural factors they control that influ- 
ence pH and then to extend that 
knowledge to other growers.” 

Mondavi has gotten into the busi- 
ness of “growing growers,” Lucas ex- 
plains, because “You can’t reach 


growers over the hood of a pickup.” 
The winery went to the team ap- 
proach with CQEG in response to the 
well-documented Japanese team sys- 
tem of conducting business. Just like 
building cars, “the business of grow- 
ing grapes is very expensive. You 
can’t afford to be changing models 
(growers) every year.” 

Within the group, Woodbridge can 
conduct a component tasting, for ex- 
ample, to demonstrate “why acid ad- 
ditions are not in the best interests of 
natural winemaking,” he says. But 
most important, where we used to 
have major pH problems, now we’re 
starting to see a shift.” 

Rous, research manager at Mon- 
davi Woodbridge praises the group 
for initially funding Prichard’s irriga- 
tion research project. “The irrigation 
trial demonstrated very clearly that 
irrigation amounts and timing have a 
big impact on quality.” 

Lucas concludes that this model “is 
the direction grower relations should 
be moving in the future. It is a chal- 
lenge to other wineries, if we can get 
this team model out, we can move the 
California wine industry forward.” 
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Treatment 


Craig Rous, research manager at 
Mondavi Woodbridge and co-investiga- 
tor in the study says, “What we found 
was that 100% (T1), which is what was 
used in this area, grows a lot of canopy, 
a lot of clusters, big grapes, and expen- 
sive irrigation bills. With the 100% 
treatment (T1), we end up with wines 
that have pHs around 4.0, total acidities 
around 4.5 or 5.0, and colors that look 
like dark rosés. 

“When you go to the 70% treatment 
(T3) with pre-veraison stress, you end up 
with wine pHs around 3.5, TAs around 
6.0, and color with lots of depth.” 

The 70% treatment vines (T2) that 
were stressed after veraison, produced 
wine with less color, less flavor, and less 
desirable pHs. The 50% irrigated vines 
both (T4 and T5) rated good for color 
and flavor, but yields were lower. The 
100% (T1) treatment produced higher 
yields but less desirable wine. 


Yield 

Significant differences in yield were 
found between irrigation treatments. 
Full water treatments (T1) produced the 
highest yield at 45.9 lbs/vine (12 tons/ 
acre). A second group included both 
70% treatments at an average of 34.8 
Ibs/vine (9.2 tons/acre) or 76% of the 
full water treament. The 50% of full 
water treatment produced 28.4 lbs/vine 
(7.5 tons /acre) or 62% of T1. 


Managing stress to control pH 
Many Mondavi growers were looking 
to Prichard’s study to help them control 
pH, because several years ago, Mondavi 
Woodbridge staff determined that their 
growers should decide when to begin 


"Phe exclusive NOVA deep cleaning system creates a cork with 
_& lower polyphenols which reduces the incidence of off-flavors. 
Dust Free. Chlorine Free. Nova Corks. 


BLIND TASTE TESTS JUDGE NOVA CORKS “PERFECT” 


An independent winery tested chlorine-free NOVA corks 
against the competition and said, “NOVA corks are consistently... 
visually and sensorially the best.” Wine bottled with NOVA “was 
chosen to have the most consistent varietal aroma and flavor 
characteristics (affected the least by the cork).” 

Another leading winery performed extensive sensory 
evaluations and NOVA corks were judged “perfect”! 

Nova corks produced by Portocork Internacional are 
available exclusively from fp Portocork. 


NOVA: SCIENTIFICALLY PROVEN TO BE THE BEST 


—'| fp Portocork, Inc: 


porto’ 601 Airpark Rd. 
co 


Napa, CA 94558 
Portocork Internacional, S.A. 
Santa Maria De Lamas 707.258.3930 
Portugal FAX 707.258.3935 
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harvest by a combination of pH and Brix. Brad Alderson, (Mon- 
davi Woodbridge winemaker), concluded that he wanted to 
receive Cabernet grapes at pH levels between 3.35 and 3.45. 

Mondavi’s contract growers began converting to the 70% 
(T3) pre-veraison stress method as soon as the findings of 
Prichard’s study became clear. A survey of CQEG members 
over the first four years of the irrigation project revealed that 
Mondavi's growers’ pH levels have ranged from 3.2 to 3.6, 
with the average falling within Alderson’s goal. 

Must analysis of grapes in the study, considered in light of 
the different treatments, (see Table I ) shows that pH reaches 
a high of 3.56 using the T2 treatment where the vine is not 
water-stressed until after veraison. In comparison, there is a 
lower pH of 3.31 with the T3 treatment, which stresses the 
vines most before verasion and less after verasion. 

Mike Burden of Aguer/Nobori Properties of Modesto 
(CQEG member) manages his irrigation regimen as one 
means of controlling pH. “I have begun to manage water bet- 
ter at critical times, such as veraison,” Burden says. “I hope 
this year to completely switch over to Prichard’s model.” 

The model is a program which attempts to balance suffi- 
cient vine water use to produce T3-like results. As inputs, it 
uses soil retained moisture at budbreak, effective in-season 
rainfall and irrigation. Irrigation is the key controlling factor 
to moderate winter retained moisture extraction to produce 


Continued on page 57 
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EQUIPMENT 


Pacific Press Lees Filters 
Butterworth Tank Washers 

Ingold Dissolved Oxygen Analyzers 
Perlick Sample Valves 


CELLULO CO. (West) 

2949 E. Townsend Ave. 

Fresno, California 93721 

(209) 485-2692 / FAX (209) 485-4254 


Manufacturers of Wine & Juice Process Materials 


While the Prichard research continues at least through the 
1995 harvest, Mondavi Woodbridge has used the study re- 
sults so far to develop the following viticultural approaches 
to management of pH: 


1. Manage stress and balance crop with vine vigor; 

2. Avoid severe stress; . 

3. Trigger maturation by mild moisture stress at 
beginning of Stage II (pre-veraison); 

4. Avoid luxuriant growing conditions 
(especially after veraison); 

5. Excess water (either naturally occurring or by irrigation) 
results in increased berry size; 

6. Severe stress late season produces an increase 
in K+ uptake; 

7. Keep crop balance close to capacity of soil site; 

8. Prune to balance vine: ratio crop/pruning 
weight = 5:1 (+/-); 

9. Excessively light crop on high capacity vine/site 
produces high pH; 

10. Over-cropped vines delay maturity and result in 
lower titratable acid and higher pH; 

11. Maintain an open canopy by vigor management 
or cultural practices. 


FILTRATION MEDIA 


CELLUPORE? Filter Sheets and CELLU-STACK® 
Cartridges 

CELLU-FLO® Charged and Uncharged Filter Fibers 

White Star Filter Paper 


PROCESSING AIDS 


Toasted OAK-MOR® Granular Oak 
Novo Nordisk Enzymes 
Red Star Yeast and Yeast Nutrients 


FINING AGENTS 


Drifine Isinglass 

KOLORFINE® (Casein) 

Nalco Colloidal Silica 

Gelatins (Granular, Hydrolyzed and Liquid) 
Klear-Mor (Agar-Agar) 

PVPP 

Bentonite 


CELLULO CO. (East/ 

27 North Avenue East 

Cranford, New Jersey 07016 

(908) 272-9400 / FAX (908) 272-8735 


Duarte Nursery invites you to meet California's best 


Vineyard Service Team 


The Duarte Nursery Big Pot Benchgraft is the 
best option for your vineyard. Our Vineyard 
Service Team is the best option for you. 


Each member of our Vineyard Service Team is experienced and qualified 
to serve you. We will meet you at your vineyard to assist you with: 


e Vineyard site and soil analysis 


¢ Vineyard design 4 aT 


eR k and sci lecti il ? — , 
e a a peace _ e DUA R’ IE NTI JRSERY : 
: 


e Vine care and establishment 


Please call us for service before, during and after planting. 


Call Markus Bokisch at (209) 531-8414 for service in Napa, Lake, San 
Joaquin, Yolo, Sacramento, Solano and Sierra foothill counties. 


>) Call Stephan Daniels at (707) 484-8517 for service in Sonoma, Mendocino, 


Monterey, San Luis Obispo, Santa Maria and bay area counties. \| a 8 () () ~ G R A F T E D 


Call John Duarte at Duarte Nursery (209) 531-0351 for service in 
Stanislaus, Merced, Madera, Fresno, Kings and Kern counties or anywhere. HUGHSON GADIEFO RIN ITA 


SERVICES 


FOR THE 
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Vineyard Winery 


INDEX 


Associated Vintage Group 

Buttitta Design 

Caldewey Design 

Calistoga Press 

Butch Cameron Trucking 

Cellulo Co. 

Joseph W. Ciatti Company 
Colonna Farrell Design Consultants 
Compliance Specialists 
ConeTech, Inc. 

Continental Retail Systems 

Data Consulting Associates 
Encore’s Decanting/Delabeling 
Estate Bottling 

ET S Laboratories 

Food, Wine & Spirit Group, Inc. 
FreeRun Technologies 
Gist-brocades 

Government Liaison Services, Inc. 
Hall & Bartley 

Hodo & Fuller Promotions 

R. Corbin Houchins (Law offices) 
International Specialty Products 
KLR Machines, Inc. 

Lake County Winegrape Commission 
Lodi-Woodbridge Winegrape Commission 
McCoy Label 

Mobile Wine Line 

Motto, Kryla & Fisher 

Pacific Coast Farm Credit 

Paige Poulos Communications 
PC-Blend Software 

Pickering Winery Supply 

Scott Laboratories, Inc. 

Signature Mobile Bottlers 

State Compensation Insurance Fund 
Storm Engineering, Inc. 

Tapp Technologies 

Turrentine Wine Brokerage 
VINQUIRY 

The Wine Lab 

WineWeb Enterprises 


McCOY LABEL 

McCoy Label provides pressure-sensi- 
tive labels, Cork Discs, hang tags, shelf 
talkers, neck hangers, and other related 
products to the wine industry. 

The company is adding three new 
presses this year. The “flagship” of the 
three is being installed in December 1995. 
A large, state-of-the-art, digitally con- 
trolled press, it has a realtime video in- 
spection system and foil stamps inline 
with the printing. This press offers cus- 
tomers ever-increasing printing refine- 
ment. If you'd like to see the press, call 
McCoy for a plant tour! 

McCoy offers 
175- to 250-line 
resolution print- 
ing with up to 
seven colors, foil 
stamping inline 
or offline, em- 
bossing, UV var- 
nishing, and die- 
cutting. 

The Macin- 
tosh-based art 
department can 
accept your files via Macintosh disk, 
44mb Syquest, 128/230mb optical disk, 
or modem. If you have IBM files, please 
give the company a call. The firm also 
has an AGFA Imagesetter and new, 
state-of-the-art platemaking equipment. 

McCoy produces self-adhesive Cork 
Discs, which are labels designed to affix to 
the top of your cork, available in various 
thicknesses of paper or foil. They can be 
printed, foiled, or embossed in economical 


quantities from 2,000 to millions. 

For 72 years, McCoy Label has pro- 
vided labels to the beverage and food 
industries. Currently more than 200 
wineries depend on McCoy for their la- 
bels and other products. McCoy’s expe- 
rienced staff will take your business 
needs very seriously. 

For more information, contact: 

McCoy Label 

1250 Holm Rd., Petaluma, CA 94954 

tel: 800/327-5997; fax: 707/762-1253 


PACIFIC COAST FARM CREDIT 

Pacific Coast Farm Credit is a locally 
owned agricultural lending association 
which is part of the nationwide Farm 
Credit System established in 1917. Pa- 
cific Coast Farm Credit is a cooperative, 
owned and directed by its members. Be- 
cause of the association’s specialization 
in agricultural finance, it offers advan- 
tages to wine industry customers, in- 
cluding a commitment to agriculture, 
knowledge of the industry, tailor-made 
programs, local decision making, and 
competitive rates. 

Understanding the special demands 
of the wine and vineyard industry, Pa- 
cific Coast has programs to finance vir- 
tually every aspect of your business. 
These programs include long, interme- 
diate, and short-term financing and 
leasing programs. 

For more information, contact: 

Pacific Coast Farm Credit 

PO Box 929, Windsor, CA 95492 

tel: 707/838-4866; fax: 707/838-3456. 
Please see our ad, page 12. 
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BUTCH CAMERON TRUCKING 

Butch Cameron Trucking transports 
bulk wines in insulated stainless steel 
tanks throughout California, specializ- 
ing in Sonoma, Napa, Mendocino, and 
Lake counties. The company has also 
started service to wineries in Oregon. 

With tank trailers available in a vari- 
ety of capacities, Cameron Trucking can 
transport from as little as 750 gallons up 
to double loads handling 7,000 gallons 
and semi-tankers which handle even 
more. Thanks to tankers with divided 
compartments, the company can haul 
more than one wine type at a time. 

Cameron’s newest fleet additions in- 
clude a bobtail truck with a 22-foot 
flatbed, which can haul 32 full barrels of 
wine on racks, and a bobtail with a two- 
compartment tank, holding 1,450 gal- 
lons in one compartment and 750 gal- 
lons in the other for a total capacity of 
2,200 gallons. This truck is particularly 
useful for limited access wineries. 

Each Cameron truck carries a wide 
variety of fittings to adapt easily to any 
winery’s hose ends. The company’s 
two-way radio dispatch means you al- 
ways know where your wine is. Most 
Cameron trucks are based at the 
Windsor yard, moments away from 
Sonoma County wineries and only a 
short drive from Napa County wineries. 

Call for a fax list of Cameron Truck-— 
ing’s tank sizes and capacities. 

For more information, contact: 

Butch Cameron Truckin 

3200 River Rd., Windsor, CA 95492 

tel: 707/546-0146; fax: 707/546-2247. 


SCOTT LABORATORIES, INC. 

Scott Laboratories, Inc., traces its ori- 
gins to the end of Prohibition in 1933. It 
began as a resource for technical advice 
and fermentation supplies for the reborn 
wine industry. In the early 1940s, process- 
ing and filtration began to be empha- 
sized. In the ensuing 50 years, Scott has 
broadened its efforts in all four areas. 

The laboratory at Scott is the longest 
established consulting laboratory in the 
North American beverage industry, 
providing a complete range of technical 
and analytical services. Included are 
wine testing, process consultation, and 
export certification. Analysis for finan- 
cial and accounting needs is also of- 
fered. Discretion and customer confi- 
dence are primary concerns. 

Sparkolloid (a proprietary fining 


agent for difficult-to-clarify wines) has 
been available to the wine industry for 
decades. Enzymes from Rohm were in- 
troduced by Scott almost 20 years ago. 
Rohm enzymes are now widely used to 
achieve maximum yields and improved 
filterability. 

In 1974, Scott began offering two yeast 
strains from Lallemand. The list has 
grown to include over 20 different 
strains suitable for a spectrum of wine- 
making needs and styles. Four offerings 
of leuconostoc oenos are also available to- 
gether with “Fermaid K” fermentation 
nutrient. 

In 1991, Scott’s filtration outreach ex- 
panded to include the products of Seitz- 
Filter-Werke in Germany. Seitz manu- 
factures a full complement of depth fil- 
ters ranging from the “900” (rough fil- 
trations) to the “250” (polish filtrations) 
to the legendary “EK” (prebottling). In 
addition to the traditional depth filters, 
Scott also offers Seitz premembrane and 
membrane filters. 

For more information, contact: 

Scott Laboratories, Inc. 

2220 Pine View Way 

Petaluma, CA 94955 

tel: 707/765-6666; fax: 707/765-6674, or 

Scott Laboratories, Ltd. 

1845 Sandstone Manor, Unit #14 

Pickering, Ontario L1W 3X9, Canada 

tel: 905/839-9463; fax: 905/839-0738. 
Please see our ad pages 18, 51. 


ASSOCIATED VINTAGE GROUP 
Associated Vintage Group (AVG) is a 
leading provider of custom wine services 
for the California wine industry. AVG of- 
fers a cost-effective alternative to conven- 
tional winemaking which allows inde- 


pendent wine marketers to harvest and 


crush grapes, create wines, bottle, label, 
store, and ship cased wine without mak- 
ing huge investments in facilities. 

In addition, AVG cultivates more than 
400 acres of vineyards in Sonoma and 
Mendocino counties, offering brand 
marketers grapes directly from AVG or 


AVG management: Kerry Damskey, vice president/ 
winemaker; Allan Hemphill, president; Dick Godwin, CEO 
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from its viticultural associates. 

Technologically advanced facilities 
offer: 

¢ Geographical diversity with mul- 
tiple winemaking facilities located in 
Mendocino and Sonoma counties. Com- 
bined winemaking capacity is over five 
million gallons. 

¢ Whole cluster delivery to pressing 
and traditional crushed-to-press juicing. 

¢ Red wine fermenting capabilities 
including the latest design of tanks, of- 
fering a one-to-one ratio of height to 
width. 

e Annual bottling capacity of 1.5 mil- 
lion cases accommodating a broad 
range of sizes and label styles. 

¢ Membrane presses. 

¢ Substantial storage capacity at a va- 
riety of locations with various sizes. 
Tank storage in sizes of 1,000 gallons to 
50,000 gallons allows for packaging of 
large runs or smaller more specialized 
orders. 

¢ Temperature- and humidity-con- 
trolled barrel storage in your barrels or 
AVG’'s. 

¢ Temperature-controlled case stor- 
age in both Sonoma and Mendocino 
counties. 

¢ A modern laboratory with an expe- 
rienced quality-control staff at each 
AVG production facility. 

eAlcohol reduction, de-alcohol- 
ization, and flavor management. AVG’s 
new Spinning Cone Column from Aus- 
tralia is superior to all existing technol- 
ogy for alcohol reduction and flavor 
management. 

For more information, contact: 

Associated Vintage Group 

PO Box 548, Hopland, CA 95449 

tel: 707/744-1700; fax: 707/744-1870. 


WINEWEB ENTERPRISES 

Showcasing wines on the Internet 
computer network is now a cost-effec- 
tive reality with The WineWeb™. 
WineWeb Enterprises promotes The 
WineWeb as a service to wineries and 
wine lovers. The WineWeb allows any- 
one with a computer and Internet access 
to view detailed information about win- 
eries and their latest vintages. 

The service also provides a method of 
ordering wines direct from the winery. 
With over 35 million users worldwide, 
the Internet is fast becoming the base for 
global information and the new method 
of conducting business around the 


world. WineWeb Enterprises is devoted 
to this service and believes there is great 
potential for showcasing wines on-line. 

Wineries can have a multimedia pres- 
ence on the Internet with The WineWeb 
for as little as $250. They are not charged 
any on-going monthly fees to remain on 
the service, instead a nominal process- 
ing fee is levied for orders placed 
through the system. This provides a 
cost-effective marketing method based 
on results. 

WineWeb was designed using a data- 
base management system with dynamic 
creation of the online pages presented to 
Internet users. This allows large 
amounts of data to be maintained and 
easily changed. It also allows search cri- 
teria to be entered which can filter the 
database to present only those wineries 
which the consumer wants to research 
further. Each wine is presented with a 
color image of its label, a description of 
the wine, and information on the latest 
vintage, including cost, availability, and 
shipping costs to various destinations. 

Internet users may connect to The 
WineWeb at http://www.wineweb.com/ 
wine. 

For more information, contact: 

WineWeb Enterprises 

1704-B Llano, Suite 29 

Santa Fe, NM 87505 

tel: 505/690-5301; fax: 505/983-6904; 

E-mail: rkreutz@wineweb.com. 

Please see our ad page 53. 


CONETECH, INC. 

Used by many California winemak- 
ers, the Spinning Cone Column (SCC) 
adjusts high alcohols in premium wines 
and also desulfites grape juice — both at 
low cost (a few cents per case) and with- 
out damaging flavor. 

The alcohol adjustment process makes 
possible a “best of both worlds” solu- 
tion: the winemaker can seek full ripe- 
ness at harvest, and thus enjoy all the 
benefits of enhanced flavor intensity, 
better balance, and so on, yet without 
the often inevitable “hotness.” Use of 
the SCC can not only unmask greater 
flavor complexity and create a “softer” 
product, but also ensures that the wine 
falls below the 14% tax category. 

The ConeTech technique removes 
most of the alcohol from a relatively 
small portion of the wine, which is then 
blended back into the main batch to 
achieve the desired alcohol level. 
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The two-step process to remove the al- 
cohol begins with capturing all the wine’s 
delicate, volatile aroma compounds at 
low temperature. Then the alcohol is re- 
moved (after which the flavor com- 
pounds are restored to the wine). 


Low-temperature sulfite removal 
makes possible year-round winemaking 
— and the all-important second or even 
third use of barrels. Grape juice is simply 
stored with high SO, at ambient tempera- 
ture until required for winemaking. The 
unnecessary SO, is then removed prior to 
fermentation (or used as muté). 

The SCC also makes lightly extracted, 
fruity, aromatic reds feasible, and also 
makes possible the recovery of valuable 
flavor from such sources as lees and 
pomace, to be used in non-standard 
wines or other beverages or for sale. 

For more information, contact: 

ConeTech, Inc. 

340-21 El Camino Real South, Suite K 

Salinas, CA 93901 

tel: 408/755-0805; fax: 408/753-1006. 


KLR MACHINES, INC. 

KLR Machines, Inc., represents the 
Begerow Co., which produces the BECO 
line of filtration and fining products. 

BECO filter products are used by many 
wineries throughout the U.S. More than 
30 years of research and practical experi- 
ence are reflected in the quality and per- 
formance of BECO products. 

BECOFLOC’s mechanically fibrillated 
structure, combined with its adsorbent 
quality, allows BECOFLOC to be more 
efficient in removing ultra-fine 
turbidities and colloids than cellulose fi- 
bers, perlite, or diatomaceous earth. 
When added to other filter aids, 
BECOFLOC will improve their filtration 
efficiency. 

BECO filter sheets are available in 
various micron retentions (nominal), 
allowing the winemaker to achieve de- 
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sired results. BECO filter sheets are used 
for coarse clarifications up to sterile filtra- 
tions prior to bottling. The matrix of 
BECO filter sheets allows for a gentle fil- 
tering action which guarantees that valu- 
able wine characteristics are not lost. 

BECO SIHA isinglass is a natural fin- 
ing agent produced from fish bladders 
and sold in the form of dried sheets. In 
wine, the isinglass has a very strong 
positive charge which acts to adsorb 
and flocculate negatively-charged colloi- 
dal materials. 

For more information, contact: 

KLR Machines 

350 Morris St. Suite E 

Sebastopol, CA 95472 

tel: 707/823-2883; fax: 707 /823-6954. 
Please see our ad page 61. 


FOOD, WINE & SPIRIT GROUP, INC. 

Food, Wine & Spirit Group, Inc., is 
sole importer and distributor of 
Oenotan Selection freeze-dried oak tan- 
nins. Oenotan Selection is made from 
carefully selected French Limousin, 
Allier, and Nevers oak wood. 

After three years of air-drying, the 
oak wood is cut into pieces and com- 
bined with water (not alcohol or ether) 
to obtain the delicate oak wood tannins. 
This resulting liquid is subsequently 
freeze-dried which permits all of the oak 
wood tannin components to remain in 
the finished product. The freeze-dried 
technique is more costly than other 
methods, but it truly respects the com- 
position of the oak wood tannins. 

Oenotan Selection is a new approach 
for improved control of phenolics in 
wine and will optimize clarification, sta- 
bility, and wine taste. 

Experimentation kits are available for 
purchase. 

For more information, contact: 

Food, Wine & Spirit Group, Inc. 

PO Box 10234, Napa, CA 94581 

tel: 707/255-2031; fax: 707 /253-8234. 


DATA CONSULTING ASSOCIATES 

Data Consulting Associates offers the 
“Winery Production Management Sys- 
tem,” an MS-DOS-based, bulk wine 
management software package. The sys- 
tem is most often used by the wine- 
maker or assistant winemaker, and its 
purpose is to greatly simplify bulk wine 
recordkeeping. 

The software produces the BATF 
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monthly 702 report, tracks all wines 
back to weight tags, creates grower pay- 
ment schedules, tracks bulk wine costs, 
keeps current percent composition and 
chemical ingredients information, con- 
tains a trial blending section, and tracks 
the complete history information by 
tank, lot, work tag, date, and activity. 
The system includes the capability of 
defining and managing up to nine out- 
side locations. 

The entire system is menu-driven and 
very easy to use. Previous computer 
training is not necessary as all informa- 
tion to be entered is clearly described on 
the screen. 

The single user system is $2,300 and 
the multi-user system is $3,800. In- 
cluded in the purchase price is one year 
of telephone and modem support. A 
maintenance contract providing pro- 
gram updates and continuing phone 
and modem support after the first year 
is available for $250 per year. 

Data Consulting Associates is headed 
by Carey Dubbert, a computer profes- 
sional for 25 years. The company cre- 
ated this software package in 1980. Over 
the years, the “Winery Production Man- 
agement System” has been continually 
improved and continues to be a conve- 
nient and powerful software tool meet- 
ing the needs of today’s wineries. 

For more information, contact: 

Data Consulting Associates 

18000 Coleman Valley Rd., 


Occidental, CA 95465 
tel: 707 / 874-3067. 


Please see our ad, page 70. 


BUTTITTA DESIGN 

Buttitta Design was founded in 1986 by 
creative director Patti Buttitta. Since that 
time, the company has gained a reputa- 
tion for cre- 
ating sound 
marketing 
materials 
that reflect a 
concern for 
clear com- 
munication f 
and imagi- 
native de- 
sign. 

The cre- 
ative graph- 
ics team at 
Buttitta De- 
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sign has developed successful programs 
for a variety of clients including Laurel 
Glen Vineyard, Byron Vineyard & Win- 
ery, Seagram Classics Wine Company, 
Cain Vineyard & Winery, Landmark 
Vineyards, Buena Vista Winery, 
Kendall-Jackson Winery, and Equity 
Vintners. 

Special attention to detail and the 
careful management of projects are 
Buttitta Design’s hallmarks. The firm’s 
design work has garnered both local 
and national awards and provided a va- 
riety of clients with notable identities, 
packaging, signage, and promotional 
and marketing materials. 

The result of smart thinking and good 
taste are evident from the Buttitta De- 
sign portfolio which is available for re- 
view. Please direct inquiries to Patti 
Buttitta or David Bacigalupi. 

For more information, contact: 

Buttitta Design 

132 Matheson St., 

Healdsburg, CA 95448 

tel: 707/431-1257; fax: 707/431-1507. 


COLONNA FARRELL DESIGN 
CONSULTANTS 

With offices in St. Helena, San Fran- 
cisco and Palo Alto, CA, the firm of 
Colonna Farrell Design Consultants 
addresses design problems with cre- 
ative, aesthetic, and innovative solu- 
tions. Founded in 1974, the firm has 
acquired a worldwide reputation for 
incisive marketing analysis and dis- 
tinctive design. 

Colonna Farrell interprets its clients’ 
strategic plans and utilizes creative vi- 
sual communication tools to achieve 
sales and marketing goals. Its award- 
winning creative work encompasses 
brand identity, brand name generation, 
corporate and retail identities, packag- 
ing and product design, print collateral, 
and annual reports. 

Beginning with a thorough knowl- 
edge of the clients and their products, 
their competitive environments, mar- 
keting objectives, and target audiences, 
the Colonna Farrell design team ex- 
plores a diverse range of visual solu- 
tions to meet individual needs. 

For more information, contact: 

Colonna Farrell Design Consultants 

1299 Main St., Suites A & B 

St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707/963-2077; fax: 707/963-5756. 


SIGNATURE MOBILE BOTTLERS 

Signature Mobile Bottlers defines ser- 
vice, easy scheduling and quality. 
Signature’s 300 case/hour production 
capability means low-cost production. 
Coupled with state-of-the-art labeling 
and packaging equipment, its competi- 
tive pricing makes Signature the best 
choice for your bottling needs. And Sig- 
nature comes to you! 

The equipment makes the most per- 
fect and sanitary job of bottling possible. 


¢Labeling: The latest in pressure-sen- 
sitive technology in the mobile bottling 
industry is offered in the northwest, and 
now as a creative packaging option in 
California as well. Signature can pro- 
vide the finest New Jersey Mustang 
front and back glue labeler for perfect 
packaging in California! 

¢ Bottle Rinser: Bottles are rinsed in- 
side to remove carton dust. Water is 
passed through a sterile filter into the 
rinser where bottles are inverted, rinsed, 
and returned to the conveyor, dust-free. 


¢Vacuum Sparging: The bottle 
passes to a station where a powerful 
vacuum motor pulls a 95% vacuum and 
then injects inert gas to provide an oxy- 
gen-free bottle prior to filling. 

¢Gravity Filling: The filling is done 
by a GAT all stainless steel, gravity filler 
providing an oxygen-free filling process 
and sterile bottling. 


¢ Leveling: A unique process in- 
cludes an exact leveling instrument, in- 
suring fill level tolerance within one 
millimeter for accuracy and sparges the 
bottle neck free of air prior to corking. 


¢ Vacuum corking: The company’s 
systems handle cork sizes from 1-'4 to 2- 
‘4 inch corks and provide an adjustable 
vacuum up to minus 10 inches. 


¢ Capsuling: Signature bottlers pro- 
vides a full range of capsule capability. 


¢ Case Sealer: Automatic case sealing 
provides top and bottom taped case 
sealing and eliminates need for winery 
personnel. 

Three complete, state-of-the-art, sani- 
tary mobile bottling trucks to serve you. 
Signature can provide ultimate flexibil- 
ity in scheduling to the wine producers 
looking for perfection. 

For more information, contact: 

Signature Mobile Bottlers 

tel: 503/720-3579 (OR, WA) 

707 /483-5079 (northern CA) 

805/238-6231 (central coast-CA) 


PAIGE POULOS 
COMMUNICATIONS/WINECOM 

Paige Poulos Communications 
(PPC) /WineCom specializes in wine in- 
dustry public relations and marketing 
communications. While PPC/WineCom 
is best known for very successful and 
highly visible publicity campaigns, the 
true strength of the agency lies in its 
ability to create strategic public relations 
plans that work. 

These plans are the foundation of all 
PPC/WineCom communications and 
actions taken on behalf of each client. 
PPC plans are unique, based upon the 
specific goals and objectives of the win- 
eries and brands PPC represents. 

Founded in 1990 by Paige Poulos, a 
veteran winery public relations execu- 
tive, PPC is a dynamic agency with a 
proven track record. Clients range in 
size from tiny family operations to 
multi-national corporations. 

WineCom, a world-wide network of 
agencies and freelance specialists was 
founded by Poulos in 1992. The indi- 
viduals in this group bring specific ex- 
pertise to PPC clients on a “when 
needed” basis. This network ensures 
that every PPC client gets the best mar- 
keting and promotion people available 
without expensive overhead for services 
needed on an occasional basis. 

PPC/WineCom’s range of profes- 
sional services includes strategic public 
relations plan development and imple- 
mentation, media relations for domestic 
and international publicity, marketing 
communications, internal communica- 
tions, special event coordination, and 
writing for presentations, collateral ma- 
terials, and other publications. 

“We're experts and we’re proud of it. 
Our goal, for ourselves and our clients, 
is preeminence among the very best. We 
don’t charge for initial introduction 
meetings, and we pride ourselves on 
giving clients exactly the services 
needed at a cost that makes sense for 
their winery,” says Paige Poulos. 

For more information, contact: 

Paige Poulos, PPC/WineCom 

PO Box 8087, Berkeley, CA 94707 

tel: 510/528-0665, fax: 510/528-0667. 


HALL & BARTLEY, ARCHITECTURE/ 
PLANNING 

Hall & Bartley is a full-service archi- 
tectural firm specializing in winery de- 
sign. The company offers master plan- 
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ning, process sizing and flow analysis, 
architectural design, construction docu- 
ments preparation, government permit 
assistance, construction bid assistance, 
and construction administration for new 
buildings or renovations /remodels of 
existing winery facilities. 

Current clients include Kendall-Jack- 
son Winery, Meridian Vineyards, Gey- 
ser Peak Winery, Turnbull Winery. Past 
projects include Michel Schlumberger, 
Silverado Vineyards, Marimar Torres 
Estate, Buena Vista Winery, Atlas Peak 
Vineyards, and Vinwood Winery ex- 
pansion. 

For more information, contact: 

Hall & Bartley 

4701 Old Redwood Highway, Ste. 2B 

Santa Rosa, CA 95403 

tel: 707/544-1642; fax: 707/544-1646. 
Please see our ad page 65. 


COMPLIANCE SPECIALISTS 

Compliance Specialists specializes in 
regulatory software and compliance 
consulting. Sara Schorske, the firm’s 
founder, is a leading national expert on 
licensed beverage compliance issues. 

ShipShape® software electronically 
handles compliance reporting of wine 
shipments, price r = 
changes, and label | 
introductions. It 
completes every 
form, for every 
state, creates cus- 
tomized cover let- 
ters, and mailing 
labels — all 100% 
automatically. 
ShipShape saves 
over 80% of the time associated with 
preparing routine compliance reports, 
and it eliminates virtually all of the er- 
rors. Completed forms are printed on 
plain paper and need only to be signed, 
copied, and mailed. 

The speed and accuracy with which 
ShipShape executes compliance require- 
ments can virtually eliminate rejected 
forms and missed deadlines. When a 
wine is ready for release, or when a 
price increase is scheduled, a supplier 
can pocket thousands of dollars (and 
accelerate cash flow) by meeting those 
important deadlines. 

Compliance Specialists’ consultants 
assist growers, producers, wholesal- 
ers, and importers in obtaining all ap- 
provals necessary to make and sell al- 


Sara Schorske 
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coholic beverages. 

In the area of licensing, the company 
resolves zoning obstacles, prepares ap- 
plications, and expedites timely approv- 
als. In the area of interstate sales, suppli- 
ers are assisted in making informed de- 
cisions about entering a market in an- 
other state and prepare the required pa- 
perwork. 

In addition, Compliance Specialists’ 
consultants often perform problem-solv- 
ing and business-advising functions. 
They also train people to complete re- 
quired compliance reports or complete 
the reports for their clients. Wineries can 
also get assistance with designing le- 
gally compliant labels and obtaining 
federal label approval. 

You can count on Compliance Spe- 
cialists for help with all your compliance 
needs. 


For more information, contact: 
Compliance Specialists 

1325 College Ave. 

Santa Rosa, CA 95404 

tel: 707/578-9432; fax: 707/542-8138. 


GIST-BROCADES 

Today’s wine industry understands 
that the greatest gains in profitability are 
found in upgrading quality and consis- 
tency. More knowledgeable consumers 
will pay a premium for the higher qual- 
ity their palates have learned to appre- 
ciate. That’s why Gist-brocades has 
worked hard to take quality control 
away from the whims of climate and 
weather in the vineyard and put it into 
the hands of the winemaker. 

Good wine begins with good juice, 
and Gist-brocades enzymes help extract 
the most quality, color, and free-run 
Juice from every pressing. And now that 
bioscience has provided a much clearer 
idea of what is happening in the must 
and in the various stages of clarification 
which follow, Gist-brocades can also 
help correct for variations in the process 
with great precision. The company has 
developed a broad list of specialized 
yeasts and enzymes that can quite liter- 
ally make every year a great year. 

For example, Gist-brocades’ yeast 
Fermirouge enhances aromatic expres- 
sion and produces a subtle, smoother 
red wine. Fermiblance Arom (another 
yeast) improves the aromatic expression 
of white wines while complementing 
characteristics of the grape variety. 

In enzymes, too, Gist-brocades has 
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used its focused approach to pioneer 
several new products for customers in 
the wine industry. Rapidase Vino Super 
was created specifically to enhance clari- 
fication of red or white musts, improve 
filterability, and allow more complete 
color extraction. The enzyme Rapidase 
EX Color assists with rapid color extrac- 
tion for red wines, and AR 2000 is an 
enzyme designed solely to provide 
aroma enhancement in wines. 

Gist-brocades is the largest supplier of 
enzymes for the beverage industry, and 
the company’s products are backed by 
the highest level of technical support. 
Company specialists in wine applica- 
tions offer problem-solving assistance 
through every step of production. 

For more information, contact: 

Gist-brocades 

8720 Red Oak Blvd., Suite 401 

Charlotte, NC 28217 

tel: 800/438-1361; fax: 704/527-8184. 


TURRENTINE WINE BROKERAGE 

Turrentine Wine Brokerage offers the 
most efficient way to buy and sell 
grapes using the Turrentine Grape Ex- 
change System. The company also 
serves the premium wine business with 
fast, effective sales of varietal wines in 
bulk, processing contracts, and pre-sea- 
son juice contracts. 

Turrentine provides win/win nego- 
tiations, comprehensive wine selections, 
over 20 years of experience, a UC Davis- 
trained winemaker, and a viticulturist 
on staff. Ask about the Turrentine Col- 
lateral Value Report, inventory ap- 
praisal service, and the acclaimed Mar- 
ket Update newsletter for in-depth mar- 
ket analysis. 

For more information, contact: 

Turrentine Wine Brokerage 

122 Tunstead Ave. 

San Anselmo, CA 94960 

tel: 415/454-4546; fax: 415/454-9665. 


HODO & FULLER PROMOTIONS 

Wine country public relations hasn’t 
been the same since Lee Hodo and Tom 
Fuller hit the scene! Their clients — a 
portfolio of beverage, food, and travel 
destinations — have enjoyed constant 
national attention. 

Consistent print and electronic media 
coverage is the norm for Hodo & Fuller 
clients, but what sets this company 
apart is knowing how to create opportu- 
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nity. Whether it is a wine festival or sea- 
sonal media coverage, they build a pres- 
ence in all situations using inventive 
and aggressive techniques. 

Examples include an ad campaign 
called “Pop Culture” for a champagne 
client, development of the “First Ever 
Edible Fruitcake,” and cross-promotions 
with prestigious retailers and luxury car 
manufacturers. 

With 26 years combined experience, 
Hodo & Fuller was created with a defi- 
nite goal in mind — to seek out the un- 
limited opportunities that exist outside 
of the standard and sometimes com- 
monplace wine country public relations. 

“Fun with a purpose” is the philoso- 
phy accompanying a portfolio of im- 
pressive skills, including event plan- 
ning, guerrilla marketing, and graphic 
support, guaranteeing that more is to 
come from wine country’s most innova- 
tive team. 

For more information, contact: 

Hodo & Fuller 

11 East Napa St., Ste. 3, Sonoma, CA 

tel: 707/996-9476; fax 707/996-9478 

E-mail: handfpromo@AOL.com. 
Please see our ad page 21. 


CELLULO Co. 
Division of Gusmer Enterprises, Inc. 

Cellulo Co. is a leading supplier of a 
wide variety of products used in the 
production of juices and wines. Prod- 
ucts manufactured at the company’s 
Fresno, CA facility include: CELLU- 
PORE® filter sheets for clarifying and 
sterilizing applications; CELLUPORE® 
carbon-filled filter sheets for color and 
odor removal; CELLU-FLO*® filter fiber. 

CELLU-FLO® is used to form a cake, 
protect pressure leaf filter screens, re- 
duce diatomaceous earth bleed-through, 
and as a body feed to extend the life of 
filter sheets and paper. 

Cellulo is also a leading manufacturer 
of fining agents — such as KOLOR- 


FINE® and KLEAR-MOR® — and 
OAKMOR:®, which can enhance the oak 
character of wines without the expense 
of using oak barrels. 

Cellulo is the representative for many 
products for the wine industry, includ- 
ing Novo® Nordisk enzymes, Nalco col- 
loidal silica, James Vicker’s Isinglass 
(Flocced, Dryfine, and Cryofine), 
Condimenta malolactic fermentation 
(Bitec) starter cultures, gelatin, and Red 
Star® yeast. 

Cellulo’s technical staff is available to 
assist with your filtration and separation 
needs. 

For more information, contact: 

Cellulo Company 

2949 E. Townsend, Fresno, CA, 93721 

tel: 209/485-2692; fax: 209/485-4254. 
Please see our ad on page 26. 


STORM ENGINEERING, INC. 

Easily developed tracts of land for 
wineries are becoming very scarce, and 
as a consequence, the utility systems 
which must serve them become com- 
plex and often times very costly. Water 
pollution and environmental regulatory 
compliance, administrative permitting 
processes, and governmental agency 
approvals occupy a large part of con- 
temporary design effort that is required 
to make a winery concept a reality. 

Whether it is having a working 
knowledge of the newest fire code edi- 
tion or an understanding of the latest 
innovations in waste treatment technol- 
ogy, Storm Engineering Inc. (SEI) can 
offer the planning, design, and construc- 
tion experience gained from nearly 70 
Winery clients in the U.S. and overseas. 

SEI has honed its design skills so that 
utility plans can be carefully incorpo- 
rated into the winery architect’s space 
and site plan framework, while respect- 
ing the owners’ construction budget 
needs and limitations. 

Services of SEI span the full spectrum 
from pre-parcel acquisition assessments 
through system start-up and testing. 

For wineries that prefer to use locally- 
based professionals for utility design ser- 
vices, SEI can, through technology trans- 
fer and collaboration, provide the neces- 
sary wine industry experience to ensure 
that workable systems will result. 

SEI has provided several eastern U.S. 
and European wineries review services 
from planning and design through the 
preparation of construction documents 
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(plans and specifications). Outside help 
in the form of qualified, peer design re- 
view, should not be looked upon as a 
threat to the local designer’s sovereignty 
and legal responsibility. 

The plan review process described, 
allows the local engineer to perform the 
design function, and to retain control 
and responsible charge for the project, 
while at the same time taking advantage 
of the winery utility design database, 
which Storm Engineering has accumu- 
lated with over 30 years of wine indus- 
try experience. 

For more information, contact: 

Storm Engineering, Inc. 

15 Main St., PO Box 681 

Winters, CA 95694 

tel: 916/795-3506, fax: 916/795-1119. 
Please see our ad on page 70. 


GOVERNMENT LIAISON SERVICES, INC. 

Government Liaison Services (GLS) 
maintains the largest, and among the 
most experienced, government relations 
staff currently serving the wine indus- 
try. Since 1957, GLS has provided fast 
BATF label approvals, along with pur- 
suing BATF rulings on formula submis- 
sions, lab analysis results, advertising, 
and many other related matters. 

GLS also specializes in performing 
trademark, copyright, and patent 
search services. 

For more information, contact: 

Government Liaison Services, Inc. 

BATF Label Approval Department 

3030 Clarendon Blvd., Suite 209 

Arlington, VA 22201, tel: 800-642-6564 

or (outside the U.S.) 703/524-8200; 

fax: 703/525-8451. 

Please see our ad page 68. 


LODI- 
WOODBRIDGE 
WINEGRAPE 
COMMISSION 

since 1991; the 
Lodi-Woodbridge 
Winegrape Com- 
mission has 
changed the way 
the wine industry 
thinks of Lodi. Representing 650 grow- 
ers and 50,000 vineyard acres, the com- 
mission offers extensive services and ac- 
tivities for both growers and wineries 
that have firmly established the region’s 
value to the industry. 

Marketing and promotion: The 


commission’s marketing campaign in 
print, video, and computer media tells 
the story of the modern Lodi- 
Woodbridge region, emphasizing the 
attributes of value, quality, reliability, 
blendability, innovation, and reputation. 
The commission maintains an active 
trade show schedule and distributes a 
series of custom-made Signature Wines 
to leading winemakers. 

As a result of these efforts, many 
growers and wineries have fulfilled 
their grape sourcing and marketing 
needs. In addition, winegrape acreage in 
Lodi-Woodbridge is now growing faster 
than any other district in California. 

Research and Integrated Pest Man- 
agement Program: The commission has 
funded nearly $500,000 worth of viticul- 
tural research over the last four years, 
and it boasts the wine industry’s only 
district-wide Integrated Pest Manage- 
ment Program. This innovative, award- 
winning program sets the pace for other 
wine districts to follow. 

Education and communication: 
Regular seminars and newsletters keep 
growers at the cutting edge of wine- 
grape production and marketing tech- 
niques. The commission annually pub- 
lishes a Vineyard Supplier Directory to 
help growers locate the services they 
need. A commission-sponsored Viticul- 
ture Trunk Program educates school 
children about the importance of agri- 
culture, particularly the grape industry, 
to California’s economy and culture. 

For more information, contact: 

Lodi-Woodbridge Winegrape 

Commission 

1420 S. Mills Ave. #K, Lodi, CA 95242 

tel: 209/367-4727: fax: 209/367-0737. 


MOBILE WINE LINE 

The Mobile Wine Line, family owned 
and operated since 1978, offers a signifi- 
cant advantage to smaller wineries who 
produce from 800 to 25,000 cases of 
wine per year. Use of the mobile bot- 
tling service enables your winery to 
avoid the expense of purchasing and 
maintaining equipment that you may 
only use two to three times per season. 

In today’s highly competitive market- 
place, Mobile Wine Line’s focus is on cus- 
tomizing its equipment to match your 
needs. Fancy glass or uniquely shaped 
labels are difficult, yes, but not impos- 
sible, and Mobile Wine Line’s experience 
in dealing with these challenges has 


proved successful over the years. 

Call Mobile Wine Line and take ad- 
vantage of the company’s mechanical 
know-how, dedication to quality, will- 
ingness to tackle the unusual, and cost- 
effective pricing. 

For more information, contact: 

Mobile Wine Line 

9601 Robson Rd., Galt, CA 95632 

tel: 209/745-2871. 

Please see our ad page 10. 


ETS LABORATORIES 

E T S Laboratories has been serving 
the wine industry and providing practi- 
cal solutions to real winemaking con- 
cerns for 18 years. The company re- 
cently moved to a new facility in down- 
town St. Helena, CA. The design of the 
new laboratory has increased efficiency 
and reduced analytical turnaround 
times. Untimely results can be useless 
results in the highly reactive art and sci- 
ence of wine production. 

The primary goal at E T S is to pro- 
vide expedient results of unparalleled 
reliability, allowing the winemaker to 
fully utilize all of the resulting analytical 
data. E T S employs an array of sophis- 
ticated technologies with customized 
methods for wine and must analysis. In- 
strumental capabilities include gas chro- 
matography, mass spectrometry, liquid 
chromatography, graphite furnace 
atomic absorption, capillary electro- 
phoresis, and automated chemistry ana- 
lyzers. All are available in-house with a 
variety of configurations to provide a 
complete range of analytical capabilities. 

E T S Laboratories is continually ex- 
panding and refining its services to the 
wine industry. The company pioneered 
a gas chromatography/mass spectrom- 
etry (GC/MS) method for analyzing 
4-ethylphenol levels for the detection 
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and quantification of Brettanomyces ac- 
tivity. This reliable technique provides 
clients with a precise tool for monitoring 
and controlling Brettanomyces activity 
in their wine. A quantitative GC/MS 
analysis is also available for the absolute 
identification of sulfide compounds. 
This analysis offers an invaluable qual- 
ity-control tool for the prevention and 
treatment of off-odors in wine. 

ET S continues to meet and exceed 
your analytical needs by providing the 
highest standards in analytical data, 
quality assurance, customer service, and 
client confidentiality. The company 
looks forward to serving existing and 
new clients during the first harvest sea- 
son in its new facility. 

For more information, contact: 

ET S Laboratories 

899 Adams St., St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707/963-4806; fax: 707/963-1054 


R. CORBIN HOUCHINS (Law offices) 
Attorneys R. Corbin Houchins and 

associate Timothy J. Hightower repre- 

sent diverse business clients from wine 


Clean Berms How? 


The KIMCO 
L n- Row-Ti i ler 


After 


Y Cut herbicide costs now 

Y Double units for larger growers 
Y/Y Front mount for narrow rows 

Y/Y Heavy duty for tough conditions 


For Details Call 


1-800-356-9641 


KIMCO MFG., INC. 
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industry leaders to sole 
operators throughout the 
U.S. and in export mar- 
kets. They also represent 
growers and counsel 
other law firms. 

The firm’s expertise is 
primarily in protecting vi 
brand names, package designs, and other 
intellectual property; negotiating agree- 
ments; resolving supplier-wholesaler 
disputes; and complying with trade regu- 
lation laws. Houchins has 25 years of 
experience in the business of wine. 

For more information, contact: 

R. Corbin Houchins, principal 

999 Third Ave., Suite 3150 

Seattle, WA, 98104-4001 

tel: 206/343-9597 or 800/962-4805 

fax: 206/223-2045. 
Please see our ad on page 70. 
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LAKE COUNTY WINEGRAPE COMM. 

In 1991, Lake County grape growers 
created the Lake County Winegrape 
Commission to represent their grapes in 
the marketplace. Led by Bob Roumig-— 


Our Tank Staves can replenish oak flavors 
lost in older cooperage. 


oak replacements. 


Before 


Main Office 
P.O. Box 1659 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


The cost is a fraction of a new barrel or other 


Our Tank Stave System features: 
Seasoned, air-dried timber 
Toasting with oak fires 
Available in French or American oak 
Installation on-site available 


Most competitive prices in the industry 


Lebanon, MO 65536 
Phone: 417-588-4151 
Fax: 417-588-3344 
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uiere, Lake County vineyard owners pe- 
titioned the California Department of 
Food & Agriculture for a referendum on 
setting up a local winegrape commission, 
with the authority to assess growers to 
fund marketing, educational, and promo- 
tional programs. Following a favorable 
vote, the Lake County Winegrape Com- 
mission was established. 


While all of California’s winegrape 
producing counties have had the oppor- 
tunity to create such locally funded 
grower commissions since 1991, few 
have done so. To date, Lake County is 
one of only two regions that has suc- 
cessfully completed the petition and ref- 
erendum process required by law. 


In the five-year plan created for the 
Commission, marketing takes center 
stage. The marketing goals are three- 
fold: to get wineries to buy more Lake 
County grapes, to create a greater de- 
mand for Lake County wines, and to 
get wineries to invest in Lake County 
vineyards. 

The marketing program is currently 
progressing on several fronts. The com- 


PROBLEM: Need more oak? 
But not more barrels. 


so.uTion: World Cooperage Company's 
“Tank Stave System” 


male 


G 
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World Cooperage Company, Inc. 
A Subsidiary of Independent Stave Company, Inc. 


Napa Valley 

4391 Broadway 

American Canyon, CA 94589 
Phone: 707-644-2530 

Fax: 707-644-8218 


Export Orders Accepted by Independent Stave Company International, Inc. 


mission has begun developing and us- 
ing a variety of promotional materials to 
enhance consumer and producer aware- 
ness of Lake County as wine country. 

Winegrapes from Lake County give 
wine producers the unbeatable combi- 
nation of quality and value. The well- 
drained soils and unique microclimate 
of Lake County’s vineyards enable the 
grapes to develop generous varietal 
fruit, smooth texture, and impressive 
balance. The affordable land in Lake 
County — relative to other counties in 
the North Coast region — makes for 
premium quality grapes without the 
premium price. This is why top wineries 
depend on grapes from Lake County. 

Grape varieties available include: 
Cabernet Sauvignon, Chardonnay, Mer- 
lot, Sauvignon Blanc, White Riesling, 
and Zinfandel. 

For more information, contact: 

Lake County Winegrape Commission 

PO Box 877, Lakeport, CA 95453 

tel: 707/995-3421, fax: 707/995-3618. 


FREERUN TECHNOLOGIES/official 
Winecountry Web site 
http://www.winecountry.com is the 
largest and most sophisticated wine site 
on the Internet. FreeRun Technologies, 
the company behind the carefully con- 
structed Winecountry Web site, has fo- 
cused from the start on presenting an in- 
teractive guide for wine connoisseurs and 


LET US QUOTE 
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visitors to the California wine country. 

The portfolio of over 30 wineries in- 
cludes Robert Mondavi, Sterling, 
Beringer, Martini, Rutherford Hill, and 
Mumm Cuvée Napa in the Napa Valley; 
Benziger, Chateau Souverain, and Clos 
du Bois in Sonoma County; and Wente 
Brothers in Livermore. 

Each Winecountry folder contains in- 
dividual winery details ranging from 
basic information 
on the facility itself Jaga 
and the line of 
wines produced to 
newsletters, new 
release facts, li- 
braries on con- 
sumer and techni- 
cal aspects of [- 
winemaking, and 
E-mail to the wine- 
makers. Some also & 
have interactive rank Forbes 
videos, online 
wine sales, and club information. 

“Our team did its homework before 
we ventured into the Internet world of 
wine, and it has paid off. We are seeing 
a 40% growth in site activity per month, 
which proves that people really like our 
content,” states FreeRun Technologies 
President Frank Forbes. 

Keeping pace with the rapid changes 
on the Internet, FreeRun incorporates the 
newest technological innovations to keep 
its site current, interesting, and exciting. 


YOUR ORDER 


Home of the Clones 


Head offices in Santa Rosa 
and growing fields in Fresno 


Guaranteeing the industry a Certified Foundation 


SONOMA GRAPEVINES, INC. 


A STATEWIDE TEAM AT YOUR SERVICE 
ASK FOR OUR FREE VIDEO 


SANTA ROSA OFFICES 
tel: 707/542-5510 fax: 707/542-4801 


Consider us your certified resource 
Dormants® Greenvines® Rootings Cuttings 


In Canada: 


6935 Oakwood Drive 

NIAGARA FALLS, Ontario L2E 6S5 
Ph (905) 357-2930 or (905) 358-5202 
Fax: (905) 374-2930 
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The Winecountry site has won praise 
for the way it integrates the wine indus- 
try into the larger picture of the wine 
country as a whole — from restaurants 
and hotels to chambers of commerce 
and even Marine World. 

For more information, contact: 

FreeRun Technologies, Inc. 

PO Box 11862, Pleasanton, CA 94588 

tel: 510/416-1320; fax: 510/847-0849; 

E-mail: fforbes@freerun.com. 

Please see our ad page 19. 


CALISTOGA PRESS 

Located in the heart of the Northern 
California wine country, Calistoga Press 
has been producing wine labels for 
small and mid-size wineries for 20 
years. 

Calistoga Press offers a full range of 
printing services to the wine industry: 
In-house preparatory, printing, foil 
stamping, embossing, die cutting, and 
coating are offered, along with local ser- 
vices for design art, typesetting, and 
even pressure-sensitive labels on rolls. 

Service is the “name of the game” in 
the wine label business, and no one un- 
derstands that better than the small 
group of professional printers at Calis- 
toga Press. The staff of 10 has a com- 
bined 95 years experience producing 
wine labels and over 160 years in the 
printing industry. 

Calistoga Press knows what you want 


SPADONI COMBINATION FILTER 


Wine & Lees Filter 


One unit solves 

various filtration 

needs: 

e Lees filtration 
(juice or wine) 

e Wine pad filtration 

e D.E. filtration 


EXTREMELY GOOD PRICE!! 


CRIVELLER CO. 
NIAGARA FALLS 


In USA: 
CRIVELLER CO. 
P.O. Box 162 
Lewiston, N.Y. 14092 
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and when you need it. Nobody in the 
business has a better “on time” record. 
For more information, contact: 
Calistoga Press 
1401 Tubbs Lane, Calistoga, CA 94515 
tel: 707/942-6033; fax: 707/942-5711. 
Please see our ad page 37. 


ENCORE’S DECANTING/DELABELING 
SERVICES 

One of the more unusual services in 
the wine industry is ENCORE’s mobile 
decanting line. Housed in a 48-foot 
trailer, the line removes corks and emp- 
ties bottles at a rate of 200 to 230 cases 
per hour. Wine loss is minimal, and 
wine quality is not affected. Sizes from 
375ml to 1.5 liter all run easily. 

ENCORE! is currently developing a 
re-corking capability for the line so that 
corks can be pulled and replaced without 
decanting the wine. Wineries with low 
fills or bad corks have long wanted such 
a service. 

For wineries wishing to delabel 
bottles without removing the wine, EN- 
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CORE! offers a delabeling service at its 
facility in Richmond, CA. Using a 
method similar to the sterilizing process, 
bottles from 375ml to four liters can be 
delabeled and, if necessary, re-cased. 

ENCORE! has successfully delabeled 
over a half million cases and is develop- 
ing a re-labeling capability to add to this 
service. 

For more information, contact: 

CGC/ENCORE! 

860 S. 19th St., Richmond, CA 94804 

tel: 510/234-5670; fax: 510/234-0433. 
Please see our ad page 18. 


PC-BLEND SOFTWARE 

“How can I get a system to track my 
wine that is powerful, flexible, and most 
of all, easy to use?” After a Napa Valley 
winemaker posed this question six years 
ago, PC-Blend Software was developed 
to answer his needs. 

Since then, that project for one winery 
has grown into a family of inter-related 
products aimed at answering the infor- 
mation needs of winemakers. Wine in- 
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dustry customers vary widely in size of 
operation and in winemaking philoso- 
phies, yet PC-Blend allows each the 
freedom to control and track its opera- 
tions in its own style. 

No other product is easier to use or 
more flexible than PC-Blend. It has on- 
screen help, pop-up code lists for easy 
entry, and shows all your information on 
screen without having to run reports. PC- 
Blend allows you to use your own codes, 
customize reports, and have different se- 
curity levels for different users. 

PC-Blend is the only tracking system 
that shows all your lot information on 
screen, no matter how many tanks and 
barrels are involved. Information is 
summarized on the top level view, 
while detailed information is available 
at the push of a button. 

The main features of PC-Blend in- 
clude: comprehensive barrel tracking, 
mock (trial) blending, lot history of all 
work orders, complete analysis history, 
composition tracked to vineyard sub- 
blocks, BATF reporting, fully integrated 
costing, extensive comment areas, tank 


Some label printers 
promise you anything... 
They tell you what you 

want to hear about prices, 
quality and delivery dates. 


=i 


We tell you the truth and then make sure 
it really happens. That way you can make 
budgets that are realistic, get quality labels 
that really help sell your wine, and delivery 
dates that we really keep... 


you might say 
we’re the real thing. 


1401 TUBBS LANE « BOX 361 - CALISTOGA, CALIFORNIA 94515 - 707.942.6033 


RAYMOND WILLMERS 

585 Fifth Street West, #211 
Sonoma, CA 95476 

Tel: (707) 939-9790 


BLUE GRASS COOPERAGE COMPANY 


# 


QUALITY AMERICAN 
(AK WINE BARRELS 


Mary JANE MADDEN 
P.O. Box 37210 
Louisville, KY 40233 
Tel: (502) 364-4550 


tables, grower contracts, and equipment 
maintenance history. 

The PC-Blend family of products con- 
tinues to evolve as customers’ needs 
grow. The company is “customer- 
driven,” and its continuing goal is com- 
plete customer satisfaction. Just ask any 
PC-Blend customer! Call for a complete 
customer list, so you can ask what they 
think of PC-Blend and what the soft- 
ware has done for their wineries. 

For more information, contact: 

Campbell Consulting 

16917 NE 99th Court 

Redmond, WA 98052-3153 

tel: 206-867-9496; or fax: 206-869-2482. 


Please see our ad page 50. 


CONTINENTAL RETAIL SYSTEMS, INC. 
Continental Retail Systems (CRSI) 
helps you gain control of your tasting 
room and hospitality center by providing 
a computerized cash register point of sale 
system. CRSI offers the latest in PC/POS 
technology from TEC America combined 
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with powerful software tailored for the 
winery retail environment to deliver total 
inventory control for wine and non-wine 
items in the tasting room. 


The company’s user-friendly system 
rings sales, simplifies multi-level dis- 
counts, provides for multi-level pricing, 
tracks customer sales, accounts for mar- 
keting and promotional inventory trans- 
actions, scans and prints barcodes, can 
print shipping invoices and labels, and 
much more. CRSI also supplies barcode 
labeling solutions for your warehouse 
shipping operations. 

The CRSI system can help you manage 
and track wine club sales, maintaining a 
customer database for all transactions and 
making this vital information available to 
report. A new credit authorization program 
allows you to accept credit and debit cards 
at the point of sale. Batch processing of 
credit card transactions can streamline 
wine-of-the-month programs. 

Special winery reporting determines 
true profitability from your retail opera- 
tion. CRSI has worked with clients to 


Flexibility. 


The art of winemaking is not set in stone- 


so why should the tanks be? 


Experimentation is a must for 


* making a great wine and Westec 
Porta-Tanks give you the flexibility 
to be creative with your unique 
winemaking ideas. Our stainless 
steel Porta-Tanks range from 
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480-1,200 gallons and all 
incorporate forklift brackets to 
easily move where they are needed 


most; even for stacking when empty. 


: FART 
All of our Porta-Tanks include 1'/2 Kota DY ar 
TC fittings and an 18” top manhole. Ly BS ye K 
They are also available with side eae 
manholes and dimpled jackets. 
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CLEA PA 


If we don’t have a tank in our line 
to suit your needs, we can design 


and build one for you, as well as 
repairing and modifying your exist- 
ing equipment. Making the wine 

is your job, designing, building 
and servicing is ours. 
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Stainless Steel Tank Fabrication & Repair 


8777 Bell Road 
Windsor, CA 95492 
707-837-7880 

FAX: 707-837-7888 


leading specialists in bird and pest control. 
Call 800-662-5021 NOW for complete information. 


THE BIRD CONTROL “X-PERTS” 


BIRD-X)»3 


300 N. ELIZABETH ST. DEPT. PWV 
CHICAGO IL 60607 
312-BAN-BIRD 312-226-2480 FAX 
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develop reports that provide the infor- 
mation crucial to management. Sales 
and promotion reporting separates rev- 
enue generating transactions from pro- 
motional activity. 

Dedicated to providing customers 
with first-class product support from its 
Napa offices, CRSI offers remote soft- 
ware support via modem and onsite 
hardware support. Ask about cost-effec- 
tive service support programs. 

CRSI recognizes the needs of winery 
tasting room retail operations. Many cli- 
ents have upgraded to CRSI’s new PC/ 
POS system, which works for any size 
winery. When they take control of their 
tasting rooms using the CRSI system, cli- 
ents increase profitability and grow their 
businesses. Call to schedule a no-obliga- 
tion survey of your business and a dem- 
onstration of CRSI’s PC/POS system. 

For more information, contact: 

Continental Retail Systems 

902 Enterprise Way, Suite O 

Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/255-1080; fax: 707/252-7666. 
Please see our ad on page 68. 
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THE WINE LAB 

Affilliate: Pacific Rim Oenology Ser- 
vices, Private Bag 1007, Blenheim, New 
Zealand tel: (64-3) 577-9000, fax: (64-3) 
578-0153 

Products: Red Star and GB yeasts, 
Viniflora oenos ML culture, Superfood, 
Leucofood, Vitamix, and other fermen- 
tation aids; enzymes, cellar chemicals, 
lab chemicals. 

Services: Chemical and microbiological 
analysis; technical consultation on wine 
quality improvement; diagnosis, treat- 
ment, and prevention of wine problems. 

Education: Technical classes, work- 
shops and tastings on wine production, 
microbiology, and sensory evaluation. 

FREE price list and Reference Hand- 
book on request. 

Spotlight on nutrients: What to add, 
how much, when? There are almost as 
many answers as fermentations. Re- 
searchers agree that complex yeast 
supplements like Superfood are better 
than just DAP, and that ML bacteria 
need their own nutrient blend. 

Superfood: Many musts (especially 
Chardonnays), are deficient in nitrogen 
and other necessary components, causing 
stuck fermentations. Phylloxera, PD, and 
other vine diseases reduce nitrogen lev- 
els. Uninoculated fermentations need ex- 
tra nutrients, added when Saccharomyces 
succeeds other yeast species. Different 
yeast strains handle nitrogen differently, 
but early supplementation is critical to 
prevent H,S and stuck wines. Nitrogen 
intake is greatest before, or just after, fer- 
mentation begins. Supplementation 
when fermentation is already sluggish is 
often useless, because alcohol progres- 
sively prevents nitrogen uptake. 

Vitamix: Vitamin deficiencies encour- 
age fermentation problems, including 
H,S and alcohol sensitivity. Add 
Vitamix (pantothenic acid, thiamine, bi- 
otin) to potentially sluggish musts, or 
grapes with Botrytis. Also add Vitamix 
at ML inoculation, to replenish vitamins 
depleted by yeasts. 

Leucofood: ML bacteria and yeasts 
compete for nutrients, but unlike yeasts, 
ML bacteria cannot use DAP — they 
need amino acids and vitamins for sur- 
vival, but can neither store nor synthe- 
size them. Many MLF failures result 
simply from lack of nutrients and vita- 
mins. Wine Labs recommends using its 
blend, rich in amino acids, whatever 
bacteria strain is used. 

Questions are welcomed about the 
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nutrient blends Superfood, Leucofood, 
and Vitamix for fermentations. 


For more information, contact: 

The Wine Lab, 

477 Walnut St., Napa, CA 94559 
tel: 707/224-7903 

order machine: 800-224-WINE 
fax: 707/255-2019. 


CALDEWEY DESIGN 

Caldewey Design is an internationally 
known design and marketing firm, spe- 
cializing in package design and image 
development, with particular emphasis 
in design for consumable luxury prod- 
ucts. Twenty years of wine packaging 
has given the firm an extraordinary 
range and depth of experience in creat- 
ing award-winning package design. 

President and founder, Jeffrey 
Caldewey is responsible for start-up 
packaging development of such success- 
ful products as the 50,000-case Kunde 
Estate Winery wines, brand reposition- 
ing of the 150,000-case Chalk Hill Win- 
ery, and for creating the entire portfolio 
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of brands for the 1,000,000-case Bronco 
Wine Company. Current client list in- 
cludes three of the 10 largest wine firms 
in the Americas. Specialties include 
identity and package design, collateral 
and brochure development, advertising 
and POS creation. 

“In this extraordinarily competitive 
global market, package design is a re- 
flection not only of a product’s image but 
the perceived value as well. While wine 
packaging must contain certain tradi- 
tional visual cues, the primary purpose is 
to establish a point of differentiation 
against a visual background of similar 
imagery. For the first-time buyer of your 
product, the shelf impact of the bottle is 
infinitely more important than the wine 
inside. To establish and maintain a prof- 
itable price point, packaging is one of 
the most essential keys,” states Jeffrey 
Caldewey. 

For more information, contact: 

Caldewey Design 

5301 Redwood Rd., Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/252-6666; fax: 707 /252-6742. 
Please see our ad page 16. 


‘laste 


Supple, Rich, Complex and Sensual... 


from the barrels of Barrel Associates International. 


¢ Tonnellerie Dargaud et Jaegle 
e Maison Louis Latour 
¢ Classic American Oak 


Barrel Associates International 
575 Lincoln Ave., Suite 200 
Napa, California 94558 
707-257-0714 © FAX 257-0742 
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VINQUIRY 

Now in its 17th year of business, 
VINQUIRY is a BATF-certified laboratory 
offering analysis, solutions, supplies, and 
equipment to the winemaking community. 

Winemakers will reap savings and 
convenience with VINQUIRY’s latest 
addition to a full selection of analytical ser- 
vices. VINQUIRY has packaged the basic 
tests together into six different analysis pan- 
els: basic chemistry, juice, quality control, 
unfiltered wine, export, and home wine- 
maker. These analysis panels provide valu- 
able baseline data at a reduced rate com- 
pared to separate pricing. 

The VINQUIRY data handling system 
delivers lab results by fax daily. Results 
are available for most procedures the 
same day samples are received. 

Some winemaking questions are best 
addressed by consultation rather than 
(or in conjunction with) analytical tests. 
VINQUIRY’s expertise in areas such as 
fining, wine spoilage and stuck fermen- 
tations, wine stability, and bottling 
quality control can help wineries solve 
immediate problems. 
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VINQUIRY’s experience in winemaking, 
blending, and wine treatment can help im- 
prove the fine points of wine. Consultation 
in laboratory methods and planning can 
help get in-house procedures up and run- 
ning quickly and accurately. 

VINQUIRY stocks a comprehensive in- 
ventory of glassware, equipment, and 
supplies for wine analysis, and regularly 
adds newly-introduced and highly-de- 
manded products. VIN-QUIRY is pleased 
to accommodate special orders. 

In addition to reagents, chemicals, and 
microbiology supplies, VINQUIRY offers a 
wide range of yeast, both as active-dry and 
slant cultures, malolactic bacteria, and nutri- 
ents for premium wine production. 
VINQUIRY is the exclusive U.S. distributor 
of the Enoferm line of specialty yeast. 

Call or fax for our catalog of services 
and supplies, or to receive VINQUIRY 
Report, a free newsletter. 

For more information, contact: 

VINQUIRY 

16003 Healdsburg Ave. 

Healdsburg, CA 95448 

tel: 707/433-8869, fax: 707/433-2927. 
Please see our ad on page 55. 


Vereinigte 
Kapselfabriken 
Nackenheim GmbH 


Producer of fine quality tin capsules since 1913. The Classic 
Capsule® is more than 99% pure tin, conforming to all current 


government regulations. 


Used by premium wine producers world-wide the Classic Cap® 
is unsurpassed in elegance, fit and overall appearance. 


Although specializing in the design of custom capsules, stock 


capsules are available. 


VKN’s unique, abrasion-resistant top coating prevents 


“scuffing” during shipping. 


Competitively priced, recylable 


and elegant VKN Classic Cap®. 


CORPORATE OFFICE 


1017 White Horse Pike 
Egg Harbor, NJ 08215 
(609) 965-0074 


Napa, CA 
(800) 527-0197 
FAX (609) 965-2509 
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JOSEPH W. CIATTI COMPANY 

The Joseph W. Ciatti Company is the old- 
est, most comprehensive, and one of the 
largest bulk wine brokerage services in the 
U.S. The company offers access to the 
industry’s largest product line of varietal 
wines, blending wines, grape concentrates, 
brandies, and high-proof spirits. 

Ciatti also provides a full range of ser- 
vices, including: custom bottling and la- 
beling; negotiation of custom grape- 
crushing contracts; spot bulk sales; pro- 
curement of aged premium varietal 
wines and small lots from North 
America’s finest growing regions; ex- 
portation of U.S. wines to overseas mar- 
kets; comprehensive market analysis; 
assessment of inventory quality and 
market value; and sales of grapes and 
case goods (unlabeled /closeouts). 

For the fruit juice market, Ciatti lo- 
cates fruit juice concentrates from U.S. 
and international producers and negoti- 
ates the sale of fruit juice concentrates. 

The company provides regional or 
winery-specific evaluations, assessment 
of inventory values, enologist appraisals 
of the soundness of particular wines, 
and surveys of current market volumes 
and pricing trends for bankers, lenders, 
and insurance companies. 

With more than 50 years’ experience 
in the production and sale of wine, 
grapes, and fruit concentrates, the Jo- 
seph W. Ciatti Company offers custom- 
ers complete market coverage, accurate 
pricing, and volume information. 

For more information, contact: 

Joseph W. Ciatti Company, Inc. 

42 Miller Ave., Mill Valley, CA 94941 

tel: 415/388-8301; fax: 415/388-0528. 


ESTATE BOTTLING 

Estate Bottling has served California 
wineries with its mobile bottling service 
since 1983. It features a front and back 
label capability (with a solid glue pat- 
tern) on traditional cork-finished, 1.5L, 
750ml, and 375ml bottles. 

A broad range of label sizes can be 
handled without special change parts, 
and a strip back label for the govern- 
ment warning can be applied in lieu of 
a regular back label. 

Estate Bottling takes particular pride in 
making each bottling smooth, neat, clean, 
efficient, and courteous with as perfect a 
package as possible. All a winery has to 
do is supply a crew of six people, a fork 
lift, polish-filtered wine, corks, capsules, 
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labels, glass, water, and power. Estate 
Bottling will sterile filter, gas sparge, 
gravity fill, vacuum cork, foil, and apply 
a front and back label to 1,500 cases per 
day. Sterility is guaranteed. 

Estate Bottling’s 45-foot van incorpo- 
rates an immaculate, sterile, positive- 
pressure bottling room with a modern, 
well-maintained bottling line designed 
and built especially for Estate Bottling. 
A machine room at the front of the van 
contains air conditioning and air filtra- 
tion equipment, air compressor, diesel 
generator (in case the winery power 
fails or is inadequate), water softener, 
and water filtration, and a hot water 
heater which produces 190° water for 
sterilization. 


Estate Bottling has its own tractor to 
facilitate efficient scheduling, more flex- 
ible set-up and take-down, and eco- 
nomical delivery of the bottling van. 

For more information, contact: 

Estate Bottling 

PO Box 338, Rutherford, CA 94573 

tel: 510/376-0215; or 707/963-5705 

(phone & fax). 


STATE COMPENSATION INSURANCE 
FUND 

For more than 50 years, the Farm Bu- 
reau and State Fund have been working 
together to offer group workers’ com- 
pensation insurance to farmers and 
ranchers, wineries, creameries, and 
dairy product manufacturers. 

State Compensation Insurance Fund 
is California’s largest and most experi- 
enced workers’ compensation carrier. 
As a specialist in worker’s compensa- 
tion insurance, State Fund pioneered 
group insurance in 1914. 

The Farm Bureau/State Fund Group 
Workers’ Compensation Insurance Pro- 
gram can reduce your net cost of doing 
business with these benefits: 

Custom Safety Programs — Em- 
ployee safety is one of the most effective 


Pesenti Winery (Templeton, CA) owners Victor Pesenti and 
Aldo Norelli have been with State Fund for 49 years. 


ways to control your workers’ compen- 
sation costs. At State Fund, we provide 
a variety of safety services tailored to 
the needs of farmers and ranchers. 
These services are designed to help you 
prevent on-the-job accidents. 

Medical Cost Containment Program 
— State Fund has contracted with health 
professionals throughout California to 
provide quality medical care at the low- 
est possible price. 

Local Service — State Fund has 21 lo- 
cal full-service offices throughout Cali- 
fornia to serve you and your employees. 

Fraud Prevention — At State Fund, 
we provide a toll-free hotline for our 
policyholders to report suspected fraud. 
We also have a special in-house fraud 
unit with a staff of investigators. 

Premium Discount — Eligible mem- 
bers of the Farm Bureau workers’ comp 
program with State Fund receive a pre- 
mium discount just for being in the 
group. 

Take advantage of your Farm Bureau 
membership and join the State Fund and 
Farm Bureau Group Workers’ Compen- 
sation Insurance Program for farmers. 

For more information, contact: 

State Compensation Insurance Fund 

PO Box 254700 

Sacramento, CA 95865 

tel: 800/773-7667; fax: 916/924-6825. 
Please see our ad page 14. 


TAPP TECHNOLOGIES, INC. 

Tapp Technologies Inc. is a label sys- 
tems company, specializing in the 
manufacture and application of pres- 
sure-sensitive labels. Tapp also offers 
consultation to wineries that are chang- 
ing labeling systems, provides onsite as- 
sistance with label application, and 
works with each client to assure that 
your label design is production-efficient 
and cost-effective. 

An award-winning printer, Tapp uses 


Certified Benchgrafts, 
Rootings & Cuttings 


NURSERIES 


ES (CUTE ANTE 18, 


Dormant Benchgrafts 
from:$2.50 
Rootstock Rootings 
from $1.00 
(209) 897-2759 


(800) 499-9019 


TONNELLERIE 
VICARD S.A. 


3 Years 100% Air-Dried French Oak 
of Finest Quality 
Supplies: 

EXPORT - FERRE - CHATEAU 
228L Barrels, 300-350L Barrels, 
450-500L Puncheons 
Upright Tanks, 

Oval and Round Tanks 


Vincent Bouchard 
P.O. Box 2322, Napa, CA 94558 
Tel: (707) 257-3582 Fax: (707) 257-3582 


Tonnellerie Vicard S.A. 
BP 63, 16102 Cognac, France 
Tel: (011-33) 45 820258 Fax: (011-33) 45 82 02 69 
Telex: 793 241 Vicarfu (France) 
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U.V. waterless off- 
set-lithographic 
technology, which 
sets it apart from 
other pressure- 
sensitive label 
printers. This su- 
perior quality off- 
set-lithographic 
printing is com- Marty Sychowski 

bined with in-line 

foil stamping, diecutting, embossing, 
and UV or aqueous-coating capabilities 
to offer premium-quality yet cost-effec- 
tive pressure-sensitive labels. The com- 
pany has just increased its label-printing 
capacity by more than 40% with the ad- 
dition of a third printing press. 

Tapp also distributes and services the 
Impresstik line of pressure-sensitive-la- 
bel applicator equipment through Asso- 
ciated Winery Systems of Windsor, CA. 

Marty Sychowski has been appointed 
California sales representative for Tapp. He 
comes to the company with more than 15 
years of printing / packaging experience and 
has special expertise and interest in printing 


Cut your training costs. 
la 


Vine Training System 
<= 


To find out more, call the 
Supertube VTS dealer nearest you: 


Quiedan Company 
Central Coast (800) 408-2117 


Vineyard Industry Products 
North Coast (800) 544-2210 


Other areas of the country 
(800) 248-8239 


©1995 Treessentials Company, St. Paul, MN 
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inks and coatings. Marty is responsible for 
label and applicator sales in California and 
for producing the Pressure-Sensitive Label 
Seminar Series. 

Tapp launched and organizes this se- 
ries, which promotes wine industry un- 
derstanding of the technical issues in- 
volved in using pressure-sensitive labels. 
The second seminar will be held in Santa 
Rosa, CA, November 21, 1995. It will in- 
clude speakers on pressure-sensitive pa- 
pers, inks, and adhesives, as well as label 
printing, design, and application. 

For more information, contact: 

Tapp Technologies Inc. 

Unit 104, 6270 205th St. 

Langley, British Columbia 

Canada V2Y1N7 

tel: 800/533-TAPP or 510/634-6678; 

fax: 800/533-2624. 

Please see our ad, page 17. 


MOTTO, KRYLA & FISHER 

Motto, Kryla & Fisher, Wine Indus- 
try Consultants and Accountants, 
(MKF) provides services exclusively 


OC 
the new compact 
hot-water 
high-pressure 
washer 


Your Authorized Karcher Dealer: 


NAPA FERMENTATION SUPPLIES 
P.O. BOX 5839, Napa, CA 94581 
(575 Third Street, Bldg. A, Napa, CA 94559) 
(707) 255-6372 Fax (707) 255-6462 
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to the premium wine industry. Its 
staff of 25 professionals serves over 
100 wineries and owners of thousands 
of acres of vineyards. 

MKF personnel have backgrounds in 
winery and vineyard operations as well 
as public accounting and business con- 
sulting. Because of their industry 
knowledge, experience, and level of in- 
volvement in the wine industry, MKF 
has the resources to address all issues 
related to the business operations of 
wineries and vineyards. 

MKF offers such traditional account- 
ing services as financial statement audits 
and reviews and income tax return 
preparation. Additionally, MKF pro- 
vides comprehensive management con- 
sulting services such as: analysis and 
consultation for winery and vineyard fi- 
nancial operations (both historical and 
forecasted); financial forecasting and 
long-range planning; tax planning and 
representation before tax authorities. 

MKF assists with implementation, 
training, and support of computerized 
accounting systems using MKF-custom- 


WHERE THE VINTAGE BEGINS... 


NURSERY 


VITICULTURAL NURSERIES 
441 VINELAND ROAD e BAKERSFIELD, CA 93307 
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ized winery financial reports; onsite 
“controller” assistance with interim fi- 
nancial information and development 
of internal management reports; recruit- 
ment, training, and support of account- 
ing department personnel; review of 
operations and efficiency audits; winery 
business valuations; and wine industry 
litigation services. 

MKF tax services include income, es- 
tate, and gift tax planning; entity selec- 
tion and reorganization; planning for 
asset and business acquisition and dis- 
positions; retirement plan selection and 
employee benefits consulting and repre- 
sentation before tax authorities. 

MKF is owned and managed’by four 
partners: Vic Motto, Karen Kryla, Mike 
Fisher, and Kathie O’Dowd. The com- 
pany has offices in St. Helena and 
Healdsburg. 

For more information, contact: 

Motto, Kryla & Fisher 

999 Adams St., St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707/963-9222: fax 707/963-1379; or 

58 North St., Healdsburg, CA 95448 

tel: 707/433-2100. 


PICKERING WINERY SUPPLY 

Vinpur-Special is the most significant ad- 
dition to the winemaker’s arsenal of fining 
agents to come along in at least ten years. 
Called by many their “fining agent of 
choice,” this directly dispersible potassium 
caseinate is very effective and easy-to-use. 

Casein has long been recognized in Bur- 
gundy and Australia as an effective, gentle 
way of removing bitterness, brown pig- 
ments, and oxidized phenols in red and 
white wines. But while many winemakers 
in the U.S. have tried it, some have been put 
off by the difficulty of application. 

Now, Meggle of Germany has solved 
this problem by using cellulose as a car- 
rier. Meggle has manufactured a prod- 
uct which can be directly dispersed in 
your wine. This means that casein’s ex- 
cellent characteristics in the lab are eas- 
ily reproduced in the winery; allowing 
you to selectively target different com- 
ponents in your wine. 

White wines: Vinpur-Special gently 
and selectively adsorbs bitter flavors, 
unwanted odors, and oxidized 
phenols brightening the wine, bring- 
ing the fruit forward, and producing 
a longer shelf life. In small doses, odd 
flavors which appear after blends are 
made — or after bentoniting — will 
be selectively removed. 


Red wines: Vinpur-Special softens 
harsh or unwanted tannins without re- 
moving color or desired fruit. Browning 
typical of Pinot Noir is removed, in ad- 
dition to astringent flavors in Cabernet 
Sauvignon, Cabernet Franc, and Merlot. 
It is often used in place of egg whites. 

Blush wines: Used principally to re- 
move bitterness, astringency, or the pre- 
cursors to browning and pinking. 

Because it is so selective and versatile, 
Vinpur-Special can be regarded as a final 
polishing agent for your wine, even for 
wines without obvious flaws. Sometimes 
by selectively adsorbing one phenolic com- 
pound, Vinpur-Special will reveal another 
compound which is appealing for many 
wineries, it has become an intregral part of 
their winemaking process. 

For more information, contact: 

Pickering Winery Supply, 

888 Post St., San Francisco, CA 94109 

tel: 415/474-1588; fax: 415/474-1617. 
Please see our ad, page 52. 


INTERNATIONAL SPECIALTY 
PRODUCTS (ISP) 

Polyclar® V/VT stabilizers can signifi- 
cantly enhance the quality and reliabil- 
ity of your winemaking. They are the 
preferred method for stabilizing wine to 
either prevent or remedy oxidation 
problems, caused during winemaking 
or due to high levels of grape rot or 
mold. In addition, Polyclar® V/VT stabi- 
lizers are used to improve wine 
affected by poor storage conditions. 

Benefits: In white, sparkling, blush, 
red, and fortified wines, Polyclar® V/VT 
stabilizers can: 

¢ Improve color and clarity — by re- 
moving off-colors produced in brown- 
ing and pinking reactions in the wine. 

¢ Improve aroma — by developing 
the natural bouquet of the wine. 

¢ Improve taste — by preserving 
wine freshness and removing harsh 
tasting flavor components. 

¢ Reduce useage of SO, by selective 
polyphenol removal. 

Polyclar® stabilizers are insoluble in 
wine and are completely removed in 
the lees by either filtration or rapid set- 
tling. They are compatible with all fin- 
ing agents. Even if left in the wine for 
long periods, Polyclar® produces no 
side reactions. 

Cost-effective: Polyclar® V/VT stabilizers 
are used in much smaller quantities 
than other fining and clarifying agents 
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Preserving 
Your Investment 


902-M Enterprise Way 
Napa, California 94558 


@ 707.224.6000 
FAX 707.224.7616 


An Elegant Solution to the 
Tin/Lead Capsule Ban 


THE 


REVOLUTIONARY 
B-CAP™ 
CLOSURE 


‘SYSTEM 


Functional 
Economical 
Attractive 


User Friendly 


Environmentally 
Correct 


¢ 


Please Call 415 923-1993 
for further information 
The WineCap Company 
2350 Taylor Street 
San Francisco CA, 94133 
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and will achieve more impressive re- 
sults, offering the winemaker impor- 
tant cost-effective benefits. Moreover, 
Polyclar® stabilizers provide the wine- 
maker with a far greater degree of qual- 
ity control in winemaking. 

East to use: Polyclar® V/VT stabilizers 
are quick and easy to use at any time 
before final filtration. Simple trials per- 
formed at the winery can determine the 
most appropriate amount and contact 
time required — often depending on 
the particular grape variety, vineyard 
location and vintage conditions. 

To ensure usage efficiency, Polyclar® 
is available in two versions. Polyclar®V 
offers enhanced absorption characteris- 
tics and is easily removed by filtration. 
Polychar®VT is more suitable where 
rapid settling is required. 

For more information, contact: 

International Specialty Products 

Rolf Schmidt, 

1919 S. Highland Ave., #124D 

Lombard, IL 60148 

tel: 800/323-2272, 708/932-4022 

fax: 708/495-0245. 


BROWN-MILLER COMMUNICATIONS 
1330 Arnold Dr. Suite 242 
Martinez, CA 94553 
tel: 800/710/9333 
Providing innovative, award-winning, public 
relations services to the wine industry for nearly 
a decade. 


C.0.M. TRANSPORTATION 

PO Box 5524 

Santa Rosa, CA 95402 

tel: 707/838-9865; fax: 707/838-3573 
A California-based carrier, specializing in 
truckload van traffic, pier drayage, and 
consolidation. 


CHATEAU BOTTLERS, INC. 

Oakville, CA 

tel: 707/963-2323, fax: 707/963-2338 
Mobile wine bottlers/packagers. Full service. 
Sterility guaranteed. Flexible label sizes. 


COMPLIANT DATA SYSTEMS 

PO Box 223075 

Carmel, CA 93922 

tel: 408/624-8920 
Pre-packaged and custom software development 
aiding wine production, vineyard management, 
and winery operations 


CHR. HANSEN, INC. 

9015 W.Maple St. 

Milwaukee, WI 53214 

tel: 800/247-8321, fax: 414/259-9399 
Viniflora Oenos™ for direct inoculation into 
wine to induce malolactic fermentation. 


R.EDDY COMMUNICATIONS 

414 First St. East #3 

Sonoma, CA 95476 

tel: 707/935-1519 
Inventive, insightful media relations and 
communications programs. Wine industry 
specialists. 


THE GRAPEVINE 

9212 Sonoma Highway 

Kenwood, CA 95452 

tel: 707/833-6042 fax: 707/833-4042 
The Grapevine is an Internet marketing service 
for wineries. Membership includes graphics and 
unlimited text. 


HINMAN & CHARMICHAEL 

244 California St. #300 

San Francisco, CA 94111 

tel: 415/362-1215; fax: 415/362-1494 
Providing special transactional and other legal 
services to alcohol beverage licensees. 


INTEGRATED BARCODE SOLUTIONS 

14246 Pine Hill Ct. 

Grass Valley, CA 95949 

tel: 916/274-2109; fax: 916/273-4725 
Providing solutions for portable and non- 
portable data capture applications which employ 
barcode scanning. 


LEFT BANK COMMUNICATIONS 

10 Andrew Dr.#60 

Tiburon, CA 94920 

tel: 389-0177 

E-Mail: Iftbnk@aol.com 
Providing public and media relations to the wine 
industry. 


MANCUSO 

3129 Fillmore St.#C 

San Francisco, CA 94123 

tel: 415/474-8200, fax: 415/474-0849 
Buying/selling premium wines in bulk, private 
label, lees disposal, grape contracts and custom 
processing. 


MOON VALLEY CIRCUITS 

12350 Maple Glen Rd. 

Glen Ellen, CA 95442 

tel: 707/996-4157 
Design/build automated control systems for 
tanks, refrigeration, riddling. Also trouble- 
shooting for presses, bottling. 


RENFRO-FRANKLIN COMPANY 

525 W. Brooks St. 

Ontario, CA 91762 

tel: 800/334-0937 or 909/984-5500 

fax: 909/984-2322 
Manufacturers of wire point-of-purchase 
displays and custom-designed wine racks. 


JAMES VAHL 

424 Semple Ave. 

Aptos, CA 95003 

tel: 408/688-3300, fax: 408/688-3200 
Winery production software; The Wine-maker’s 
Database; custom programing for the wine 
industry. 


PERFORMANCE. 


Diemme was the first to introduce proven solid state control systems to tank press technology. 
Today Diemme continues to set the standards, offering reliability, simplicity and multiple 


program types, including the innovative “Intelligent Program’. 
Call fp Packaging for details. (707)258-3940 / Fax (707) 258-3949 


Exclusively sold and serviced by fp Packaging. 


fp Packaging, Inc: 


601 Airpark Road, Napa, CA 94558 
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Inexpensive 
recognition 
programs 


by Carolyn Silvestri 
The Personnel Perspective 


oes your winery or vineyard have 
many loyal, long-term employees 
who are at the top of their pay 
range? 

Do you find that these employees at 
the top of their range are probably 
overpaid compared to the new and sea- 
sonal employees you hire? 

Do your winery or vineyard employ- 
ees view pay increases as entitlements? 

If any of these problems apply to 
your business, you need to consider the 
merits of implementing pay practices 
that reward your employees for the 
overall good performance of your win- 
ery or vineyard and recognize them for 
their contribution to this strong busi- 
ness performance. 


Reward and recognition programs: 
A growing trend 

There is a growing trend across the 
U.S. toward paying all employees, even 
first-level employees, based on some 
measure of performance; either indi- 
vidual, work group, business unit, or 
company-wide. The key element here is 
an emphasis on rewarding for business 
performance; pay may come in the 
form of a formal cash incentive or vari- 
able pay plan. In addition, recognition 
programs can range from something as 
simple as a pat on the back or merchan- 


dise to a special award program for a 
team or individual. 

By implementing reward and recog- 
nition programs for your winery or 
vineyard employees, you can effec- 
tively motivate them — even those at 
the top of their pay range — while 
maintaining better control over your 
compensation costs. Base pay must be 
competitive to assure successful hiring 
and retention of staff, but anything 
above that becomes linked to business 
performance. 


They don’t have fo cost a lot 

Incentive programs don’t have to be 
paid out in cash only. Many employers 
find that if they provide only cash, the 
money is spent quickly and forgotten, 
whereas if merchandise is offered, em- 
ployees are continually reminded of the 
incentive. 

Not all incentive programs must offer 
trips or expensive merchandise. A bottle 
of your wine or a T-shirt with your logo, 
Friday afternoon pizza parties, and tick- 
ets to sporting events can be extremely 
effective. Consider working with other 
businesses or services in your commu- 
nity to trade merchandise or services to 
be used for incentive plans. 

Typically most cash incentive plans 
for first-level staff target a range of 
between 3% and 6% of base salary if 
performance goals are met or exceeded. 
Formal incentive programs can improve 
productivity or morale, so that their cost 
is outweighed by their benefits. 

In a study of 227 incentive plans that 
were able to attach a dollar value on 
gains in performance, the value of the 
performance improvement translated 
into a 134% net return on what was 
paid out to employees. That is a consid- 
erable return on investment. 


Example: Using incentives in lieu 
of automatic pay increases 

A small family-owned winery for 25 
years had extremely loyal employees 
with long service. Every year, the own- 
ers provided employees with an 
“across the board” automatic pay in- 
crease that was supposed to compen- 
sate for the increase in the cost of living. 

However, many of the longer service 
employees were making as much as 
twice that of new employees doing the 
same job, and the owners could no 
longer afford to provide these pay 
raises and still remain competitive. In 
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addition, paying such high base salaries 
quickly compounded overtime pay- 
ments and other salary-based benefits. 

The winery owners decided to elimi- 
nate the practice of automatic pay in- 
creases for everyone and, instead, 
reviewed and increased pay each year 
based only on what other wineries were 
paying for comparable positions. 

To motivate long-service employees 
who were paid very highly and would 
not be receiving base pay increases, 
they set up a special profit-sharing 
pool. If the winery met its business per- 
formance goals each year, employees 
would receive a pro-rata share of the 
pool. In addition, they created a recog- 
nition program for long-service em- 
ployees that provided them with spe- 
cial recognition for their loyalty and 
length of service. 

In this way, the owners were able to 
control their compensation costs while 
paying competitive wages, reward em- 
ployees for excellent business perfor- 
mance, and recognize those employees 
who had been with them from the very 
beginning. The profit-sharing pool was 
targeted at 5% of base salary (if the win- 
ery met its performance goals). 
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Employee Handbooks 
Performance Review 
Supervisory Training 
Tasting Room Training 
Recruiting 

Executive Placement 
Safety Compliance 
Compensation Plans 


Wine Industry Specialists 


Partial Client List: 
Cakebread Cellars The Hess Collection 
Clos du Val Wine Co., Ltd. Kendall Jackson Winery 
Murphy-Goode Winery 
Simi Winery 
Silverado Vineyards 
Sutter Home Winery 


575 W. College Avenue #101A 
Santa Rosa, Ca. 95401 

(707) 576-7653 

Fax: (707) 576-8190 


Domaine Cameros 
Dry Creek Vineyards 
L. Foppiano Wine Co 
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Where fo begin? 

So where do you begin to implement 
reward and recognition programs in 
your winery or vineyard? 


Goals 

First, you must evaluate your overall 
goals. What is your winery’s or 
vineyard’s mission or vision? How will 
changes in your pay practices support 
this mission? 


Plan objectives 

Identify the general objectives you 
would like to accomplish through a re- 
ward/recognition program and priori- 
tize them. Some typical objectives are: 


e Aligning pay with the winery 
or vineyard’s business results, 

¢ Creating identification with 
the winery’s or vineyard’s goals 
and strategies, 


¢ Increasing productivity or 
motivation, 


¢ Improving quality, 
¢ Fostering teamwork. 


The winery or vineyard’s business 
structure 

Look at your organization’s structure 
and decide if certain plans might be 
more effective in your marketing and 
sales areas, and if others would be more 
effective in the bottling or vineyard op- 
erations. Would multiple recognition 
and reward plans meet your objectives 
more effectively? Would one overall 
plan supplemented by smaller, varying 
short-term plans meet your goals? 


Funding 

While you may expect to see some re- 
turn on the dollars spent in a reward 
and recognition program, it is also wise 
to set up a funding mechanism to pay 
for the programs. These programs don’t 
have to be elaborately expensive, but 
you will still want to budget and plan 
for them. 

Examples of some funding mecha- 
nisms might be a salary increase budget 
that you decide to use as incentive pay- 
ments; a share of increased profits; a 
former discretionary, or “Christmas” 
bonus plan; or a specific amount that 
you have set aside in the budget. 

Implementing reward and recogni- 
tion programs can provide your winery 
or vineyard with increased employee 
motivation, teamwork, and focus on the 
bottom line. While they may take a little 


planning, such programs don’t have to 
be costly to implement. When you con- 
sider the pros and cons of implement- 
ing such a program, consider this — can 
you afford not to? Gi 


Carolyn Silvestri is founder and owner of 
The Personnel Perspective, a human re- 
sources consulting, training, and recruiting 
firm in Santa Rosa, CA, tel: 707/576-7653. 


of PWV is not delayed. 


Fermenting Tanks 


channel jackets carrying glycol 
and water also are available. 
Santa Rosa Stainless Steel 
is the industry leader in tanks 
for fermenting, dejuicing and 
storage. The wine industry has 
invested in nearly nine thou- 
sand of our stainless steel 
tanks during the last 20 years. 
Call today for information or 
free estimates. 


Dimpled cooling jackets on 
fermenting tanks from Santa 
Rosa Stainless Steel carry a 
high-pressure flow of glycol, 
freon or ammonia to ensure 
continuous, precise tempera- 
tures of the wine. Low-pressure 


Santa Rosa Stainless Steel 
P.O. Box 518 

Santa Rosa, California 95402 
(707)544-SRSS_ FAX 707-544-6316 


2??? MOVING ??? 


Make sure to give PWV your new 


address promptly, so that your copy 
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by Eleanor & Ray Heald 


erlot winemakers from 10 win- 
eries in Sonoma County, CA 
gathered for a PWV panel dis- 
cussion of their wines from the 
vineyard to the glass. They 
were asked if there are significant differ- 
ences in Merlot from the diverse Sonoma 
County AVAs. What are the unique 
characteristics and their sources? What 
do clonal selections contribute? What 
about vine age, site, trellising, and more? 
The panel began by focusing on ap- 
pellation characteristics, which they find 
abundant and diverse. 


Alexander Valley 

Christina Benz, winemaker at 
Murphy-Goode Winery, works with 
grapes from three vineyards in 
Alexander Valley. Two vineyards, be- 
tween 20 and 30 years old, are similar 
offering cherry fruit flavors and soft 
tannins. The third is a hillside vine- 
yard, yielding very tannic fruit with 
cassis qualities and dark cherry flavors. 

“While Alexander Valley produces 
Merlot with unique aroma and flavor 
characteristics, there are significant soil, 
topography, and clonal variations 
within the appellation,” Benz com- 
ments. “Merlots with herbal to deep 
berry aromas and flavors and light to 
big tannic structures are produced. I 
believe the hillside vineyards tend to 
produce more tannic and berry/cassis 
flavored wines.” 

Hank Wetzel notes that the wine con- 
suming pubic perceives Merlot as a 
softer red wine. “I don’t think it is,” he 
says. “In some vintages in adjacent 
vineyards, our Merlot from Alexander 
Valley is more tannic than our Cabernet 
Sauvignon.” 

“At Stonestreet, on the estate at the 
southern end of Alexander Valley, we 
get intense fruit with dark cherry fla- 
vors and some big tannins,” Mike 
Westrick adds. 

Are fruit variations in Alexander Val- 
ley due to clonal selections or to soil? 

“With our vineyards, it’s clonal selec- 
tion,” Benz answers. 

Steve Smit (vineyard manager) says that 
Clos du Bois has multiple clonal selections 
on the same soil, producing different-sized 
berries. Joel Peterson (Ravenswood wine- 
maker) agrees and adds that color is another 
affected variable. 


ALEXANDER VALLEY VINEYARDS 
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“There are some striking differ- 
ences among soils along the Russian 
River in Alexander Valley,” Marga- 
ret Davenport notes. “It has been 
said that Merlot prefers clay soils, 
and we observe more tannic wines 
from clay soils than from more fer- 
tile sites.” 

Clos du Bois vineyards in Alex- 
ander Valley offer cherry and some- 
times blackberry elements. Daven- 
port notes that the winery’s vine- 
yards in Dry Creek Valley tend to 
yield more berryish and floral ele- 
ments with bigger tannins. 

“There’s bigger tannin structure 
across the board with Dry Creek Val- 
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ley fruit,” comments Smit. “In most 
sites, Alexander Valley fruit is natu- 
rally more opulent and rich with 
softer tannins. However, soils play 
an equally large role in enhancing 
certain characteristics.” 


Dry Creek Valley 

Kendall-Jackson has two Merlot 
sources in this appellation. The ma- 
jor source is John Hawley’s eight- 
acre vineyard on the southwest side 
of Dry Creek Valley at a 1,000-ft el- 
evation producing very intense, 
dark cherry, dark berry fruit with 
big tannins. 

The other vineyard, owned by Jas- 
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Hank Wetzel 
Alexander Valley Vineyards, Healdsburg 


Margaret Davenport 
and Steve Smit (vineyard manager) 
Clos du Bois, Geyserville 


Larry Levin 
Dry Creek Vineyard, Healdsburg 


Linda Trotta 
Gundlach-Bundschu Winery, Sonoma 


Steve Reeder 
Kendall-Jackson Vineyards, Geyserville 


Jeff McBride 


Kenwood Vineyards, Kenwood 


Bill Parker and Susan Reed 
Matanzas Creek Winery, Santa Rosa 


Christina Benz 
Murphy-Goode Winery, Geyserville 
Joel Peterson 


Ravenswood, Sonoma 


Tom Mackey 
St. Francis Vineyards & Winery, Kenwood 


Mike Westrick 
Stonestreet Winery, Healdsburg 


per Long, produces medium to small, 
dark and black berries, with uniform 
color, intense depth and richness. 
Yields average three to four tons/acre. 
“We're striving to produce a big, in- 
tense Merlot,” Steve Reeder explains. 
“These vineyards are giving us fruit 
for this style.” 

Because Kendall-Jackson also likes the 
intensity of Alexander Valley fruit, a 
search for more sources in what Reeder 
calls “the Alexander Valley hills,” not 
valley floor, is ongoing. 

Larry Levin relates that, over the 
years, Dry Creek Vineyard has sourced 
a variety of fruit from different trellis 
systems. In the early years, most Merlot 
came from Alexander Valley, but sourc- 
ing has switched now to Dry Creek Val- 
ley principally. 

“In each region, there are both in- 
tense and lighter fruit,” Levin notes. 
“The predominant Dry Creek charac- 
ter is cherry with a mixture of other 
berries, such as currants. When seek- 
ing to discover the source of these 
characteristics, there are a number of 
variables; clonal selection is only one 
of them and maybe a minor one.” 

Currently, two Merlots are produced 
at Dry Creek Vineyard, one an estate 
blend and the other is a blend of five or 
six vineyards. Levin believes that the 
elements determining intensity are 
primarily site location, open trellises, 
and vine age. 

“While it’s hard to generalize 
Sonoma County Merlot, I believe it’s 
equally difficult to generalize Alex- 
ander Valley, Dry Creek Valley, or the 
Russian River Valley,” Levin continues. 
“There’s a broad range of situations in 
each appellation. Variations in Dry 
Creek Valley Merlot may be brought 
about by something as simple as the 
length of the valley; it is very diverse, 
with cold Region II at one end and a 
warm Region III at the other. Hillsides 
face in every direction. It’s an oversim- 
plification to focus on any one of the 
multiple factors involved.” 


Sonoma Valley/Sonoma Mountain 

Gundlach-Bundschu has two vine- 
yard sites. One is a south-facing hillside 
at the southern end of the Mayacamas 
Range. Grapes tend toward more 
herbal, plum, and currant characters, are 
very tannic and offer a full mouthfeel. 
Grapes from the other vineyard on the 
valley floor are very cherry-like. 


“Tn the mid- to late 1980s, when vine- 
yard practices switched from dry-farm- 
ing to irrigation, tannin levels dropped 
and the fruit was slightly lighter,” 
Linda Trotta notes. “Vineyard practices 
changed our style. Winemaking tech- 
niques have not changed.” 

The Kenwood Jack London Merlot is 
from the youngest plantings on the ranch 
where fruit tends to reflect viticultural 
practices more than soil and sight charac- 
teristics explains Jeff McBride. As the 
vineyard matures, the Sonoma Mountain 
flavors will become more noticeable. 

“When Kenwood first started to use 
Jack London Merlot, it was treated in 
the cellar like our other sources,” 
McBride says. “Now, we’ve altered 
winery practices going for shorter time 
on the skins, less time on pumpovers 
and more aggressive pressing. Stylisti- 
cally, our aim is to make Merlot lighter 
than Cabernet Sauvignon. The Merlot 
blends at Kenwood have always been 
100% varietal, but that decision is made 
on an annual basis. 

The two Matanzas Creek sources are 
the estate vineyard in Bennett Valley and 
Sangiacomo Vineyard in Carneros (that 
was T-budded with estate budwood). “I 
agree with Larry [Levin] that clonal dif- 
ferences are over-rated,” Susan Reed 
comments. “We don’t know the history 
of our clonal selection. It was sourced 
from Mandeville Island in Stockton.” 

“When we compare the estate vine- 
yard and Sangiacomo, we see significant 
differences. Rather than a clonal selec- 
tion difference, we’re experiencing site 
specific variations,” Bill Parker notes. 

“We also see heightened quality as 
the vineyard ages, specifically with 
Sangiacomo because it’s the younger 
vineyard. The estate vineyard is about 
20 years old, and we’re witnessing the 
best quality we’ve every had.” 

The estate vineyard yields dark-col- 
ored, rich, cassis-like fruit with hints of 
tobacco and chocolate. In some years, 
cinnamon and cedar qualities show. 
Sangiacomo fruit tends to be lighter 
with a dried herb character. Both 
sources have adequate, supple tannins 
creating an opulent, lush wine. 

Ravenswood sources fruit from both 
Sonoma Valley mountain and valley 
floor vineyards. Peterson has experi- 
enced considerable fruit diversity. 
While mountain fruit is more tannic, it is 
also more spicy and berry-like with cof- 
fee and tobacco elements. 
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Valley floor fruit is softer, rounder 
with plummy notes and it does not 
color up as well. “Sangiacomo Vine- 
yard blocks maintain a berry, spice qual- 
ity, but with a cedar box, pencil lead 
character and the dried herb note Susan 
[Reed] mentioned,” Peterson adds. 

Because all St. Francis Vineyards Mer- 
lot is estate, Tom Mackey is interested in 
developing unique vineyard character. 
“For this reason, we don’t blend with 
other varieties,” he says. “Intensity is 
achieved by picking fully mature, ripe 
fruit with plum and cherry qualities.” 

Mackey notes that St. Francis estate 
vineyards are in a borderline climate for 
fully ripening Merlot. “It ripens in nine 
out of ten years, but Cabernet won't 
ever ripen fully,” he contends. “During 
the growing season, Merlot needs a 
good balance between warm days and 
cool nights, and that’s exactly what the 
Kenwood area offers.” 


Trellising 
In sourcing, Kendall-Jackson looks for 
site location, exposure, vine age, and 
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most importantly the trellising system. 
“Merlot requires a vertical trellis, giving 
the fruit indirect sun exposure for uni- 
form ripening with deep, dark color,” 
Reeder maintains. 

“In older, two-wire vineyards on rich 
soil with shoots going in every direc- 
tion, leaf-pulling can help,” Smit notes. 
“More canopy management is needed 
in order to achieve high quality fruit.” 

Smit suggests going to a split-canopy 
system in high-vigor areas which Clos 
du Bois has done. More buds than nec- 
essary are retained, not only for insur- 
ance against a poor bloom, but to hold 
back the vine. Crop is thinned prior to 
veraison to a level that will allow for 
early ripening. 


Crop levels 

Reeder emphasizes the merits of un- 
derstanding site-specific differences. 
“Balanced growth is critical for Merlot,” 
he says. “In one vineyard, the Sangia- 
comos kept crop level down to three 
tons/acre and didn’t have good results 
until they decided to hang another ton 
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that better balanced the vine.” 

Levin agrees that crop levels should 
match vine vigor: “The old tendency of 
just reducing crop level without taking 
the vigor of the vine into account does 
not work. A vigorous vine with reduced 
crop makes for a more vigorous vine 
and therefore more vegetative charac- 
ters in the fruit.” 

One of Kenwood’s moderately vigor- 
ous sites on quadrilateral cordon, has 
improved quality with double the crop. 
Matanzas Creek converted T-top trellis 
to lyre in a vigorous vineyard block. 
“At first, we doubled the crop from four 
tons/acre to eight, but we’ve cut back to 
five to six tons/acre and that’s a good 
quality level at this site,” Reed states. 
“Eight was too much.” 


Grape maturity/tannin 
management 

Producers agreed that 23° Brix is the 
absolute minimum for sugar levels at 
maturity. Most are picking at 23.5° Brix 
minimum. 

“We like very ripe fruit,” Reeder 
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maintains. “We’re looking at 23.5° Brix 
minimum and up to 24.5° Brix with in- 
tense tannin components. We manage 
tannins in the fermenter. We want the 
fruit to give us everything it can and 
then we'll decide how to manipulate 
later. We don’t want the vineyard to 
determine wine style, and we don’t shy 
away from aggressive tannins.” 

“The bigger picture is very much 
wine style,” Davenport comments. 
“From some Alexander Valley fruit, par- 
ticularly, there is no way you can get big 
tannins. You can do short maceration, 
long maceration, aggressive pumpovers, 
and the fruit just doesn’t have big tan- 
nins to offer. I don’t consider this a 
problem. The style of the wine was cre- 
ated in the vineyard.” 

Wetzel, who describes his tannins as 
moderate in most years, believes this 
“soft thing” about Merlot is an over- 
played misconception. “There are mul- 
tiple styles, one is softer, but we’re sell- 
ing ourselves short by playing on the 
soft theme only,” he emphasizes. 

“Personally, I don’t worry about tan- 


nins,” Levin comments. “What comes 
off the vine should have the most 
depthful aromas and flavors without 
being over-ripe and jammy. If tannin 
happens to come along with that, even if 
it happens to be harsh with higher phe- 
nolics, [so be it]. Post-fermentation mac- 
eration drops these levels. 

“What you do in the fermenter, deter- 
mines much about the wine in the 
bottle. My aim is to soften the wine, to 
make it more palatable and drinkable. I 
don’t achieve this by pressing early.” 

Westrick adds, “I agree with Larry 
[Levin] 100%. At Stonestreet, we have 
high tannin levels, but the wine is 
supple with character.” 

Levin points to colder or rainy harvest 
years when adequate ripening is not at- 
tained. “In those years, you don’t have 
good tannins and flavors in the fer- 
menter, and that’s why it’s not a good 
vintage,” he says. 

McBride mentions that tannin consid- 
erations go way beyond total phenolics. 
“You can get to a point in fermentation 
when phenolics decrease, but the wine 
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starts to taste bitter,” he notes. 

Reeder maintains that some Merlot 
tanks have had a 55 to 60-day macera- 
tion before bitter, harsh tannins drop. 
“You have to taste the tank every day 
and know what’s going on,” he con- 
cludes. “That is also how you build in 
ageing capability.” 


Alexander Valley Vineyards 
Healdsburg, CA 
Hank Wetzel, winemaker 


Style 

Wetzel lets the appellation speak for 
itself. The only processing is a filtration 
just before bottling. Wine is bottled un- 
fined with no added SO, because the 
aim is to allow Alexander Valley char- 
acter to show. 

The wine has a fresh ground pepper 
aroma. Berry characters are evident 
when sugar levels exceed 23.5° Brix. 
Rich, full flavors in a 100% varietal wine 
are consistent with every vintage. 
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Vineyard 

Vines averaging 15 years are planted 
in an east-west direction in the Alex- 
ander Valley in deep gravelly-loam soil. 
Older vines, on AXR-1 rootstock are 
trained on a single fruiting wire with 
two catch wires and planted 8x12. It is 
believed that these vines are the Wente 
clonal selection. 

Newer plantings of a CD-3 clonal se- 
lection on 5-C rootstock are planted 
7x10 (720 vines/acre), on a single fruit- 
ing wire with vertical shoot positioning 
creating a vertical hedge. Leaf pulling is 
done on the south side only. 

Vertical trellising is the most impor- 
tant viticultural improvement causing 
earlier ripening fruit and consistently 
higher vineyard quality. Yields average 
five to six tons/acre. 


Winemaking 
About 50% berry maceration is done in 
crushing which is followed immediately 
by inoculation with Montrachet ADY. 
During a seven-day fermentation, 
maximum temperature reaches 80°F. 


THE ONLY POTASSIUM CASEINATE 
DIRECTLY DISPERSABLE IN WINE 


Gentle - Selective - Versatile 


The cap is sprinkled twice daily with an 
automatic device for a total of four 
hours. This has improved the fruit level 
in the wine. Pressing is done at 1° Brix. 
Press wine is added back. 

MLF completes in tank after inocula- 
tion with ML-34. Wine goes to barrel 
between October and January in 15% 
new American oak for 12 months dur- 
ing which the wine is racked twice, with 
aeration as needed. No SO, additions 
are made throughout the winemaking, 
barrel ageing, or bottling processes. 

Wine is filtered using DE and a final 
polish filtration at bottling, 18 months- 
post harvest, and released to market in 
eight months. 


Clos du Bois 
Geyserville, CA 
Margaret Davenport, winemaker 


Style 

Each year, Alexander Valley Merlot 
which is 70% to 90% of the blend, cre- 
ates a rich mouthfeel, and with oak age- 


ing, a chocolaty finish. Overall, the 
wine is a harmonious blend of fruit 
and oak, emphasizing flavor opu- 
lence. Fruit characters range from 
plum through cherry to blackberry, 
often showing nuances of rosemary 
and sage. For improved structure and 
tannins, the wine is a blend of 15% to 
25% Cabernet Sauvignon. 


Vineyard 

Vines averaging 15 years old on AXR- 
1, planted 8x12, are grown in sandy-loam 
soil in an east-west direction. Two-wire 
vertical, two-wire standard, quadrilateral 
cordon, and vertical trellising are all em- 
ployed. Canopy is managed by shoot 
positioning, shoot thinning, and leaf pull- 
ing. Crop levels average five tons/acre. 


Winemaking 

At the crusher, about 30ppm SO, is 
added. About 30% whole berries are 
used. As grapes enter the fermenter, they 
are immediately inoculated with Pasteur 
Champagne #595 ADY. 

In a five to seven-day fermentation, 
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peak temperature reaches 90°F. Skin con- 
tact ranges from five to 21 days, depend- 
ing on wine development. Press wine is 
usually added back. From one to three 
times daily and for varying time periods, 
punchdown, pumpover, and/or sprin- 
kling may be done in any one fermenter. 
Once MLF completes in tank (aided by 
inoculation with “oenocups”), wine is 
barreled in new to eight-year-old French 
and American oak for 12 to 24 months. A 
minimum of two rackings is done. Free 
SO, levels are maintained at 25 to 35ppm. 
Clarification and filtration practices de- 
pend on micro status. The classic Merlot 
is bottled after 1.5 years of barrel age, and 
the reserve after two years of barrel age. 


Dry Creek Vineyard 
Healdsburg, CA 
Larry Levin, winemaker 


Style 

Generous cherry aromas with deep, 
rich, red, ripe fruit flavors are the stylistic 
goals. They are achieved by vineyard site 
selection with open trellises producing 
desired taste characteristics. 

A main-line and reserve Merlot are 
bottled. While fruit origins are Dry 
Creek Valley, vineyard and cellar tech- 
niques vary for each bottling. The 
reserve bottling is 100 % varietal, while 
the main line receives supplemental 
complexity from 21% Cabernet Sau- 
vignon and 4% Petit Verdot. There are 
two citeria for making reserve wine: It 
must not only be a good vintage, but 
the main-line wine must not suffer 
from keeping the reserve lots separate. 


Vineyard 

Vines averaging 15 years old are 
planted 8x12 in light-textured, gravelly- 
loam, well-drained soils. Yields average 
five tons/acre. 

Fruit for the main-line bottling has 
varied rootstock, and vines are trained 
either on a three-wire trellis with cross- 
arm or in vertical shoot position (VSP). 
Reserve-wine vines are on St. George 
rootstock with vertical, moveable wire 
shoot positioning. 


Winemaking 

Heavy extraction of crushed fruit is de- 
sired. The fruit receives 30ppm SO, at the 
crusher. Pasteur Red yeast is added on 
the first day. During a seven-day fermen- 
tation, maximum temperature is 90°F. 


Pumpovers are done four times daily for 
%2 to one hour. A minimum one-week 
extended maceration is usual. Press wine 
is not separated. 

Leuconostoc oenos is used as the ML 
strain. Post MLF, the reserve wine gets 
its first free SO, adjustment of 30ppm. 

Wine is racked three times minimum, 
and free SO, levels are adjusted to 
30ppm, In March, wine is barreled in 
one to five-year-old American oak for 
12 months. It is bottled in the second 
June following harvest. The main line is 
aged one year before release, and the 
reserve receives approximately two 
years of bottle ageing before market. 


Gundlach-Bundschu 
Vineburg, CA 
Linda Trotta, winemaker 


Style 

Emphasis must be on fruit offering 
a big, rich, full-bodied wine that is 
balanced with regard to fruit, tannins, 
or acid. Oak should remain a back- 
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ground component. 

From year to year, the wine consistently 
showcases cherry fruit with herbal notes. It 
is big and full with obvious tannin structure. 
The wine is blended with 5% Cabernet Sau- 
vignon when it accentuates or boosts vari- 
etal characters unique to Merlot. 


Vineyard 

Rhinefarm Vineyard, located in south- 
ern Sonoma Valley, has 20- to 25-year- 
old Martini clonal selection vines 
planted on St. George rootstock in clay- 
loam soil. Vines are spaced 8x12 in vari- 
ous row directions. 

A vertical trellis with catch wires is 
used. Leaves are pulled three nodes 
above grape bunches. Crop level aver- 
ages 3.75 tons/acre. 


Winemaking 

Heavy berry maceration is done at the 
crusher where 35ppm free SO, is added. 
The same day, juice is inoculated with 
Prise de Mousse ADY. 

During a nine to 12-day fermentation, 
reaching a maximum temperature of 
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85°F, the cap is pumped over twice 
daily for 10 to 15 minutes. Pressing is 
done in one to two days past dryness, 
and press wine is not separated. MLF 
occurs spontaneously. 

Wine is barreled for 12 to 16 months, 
after a second tank racking into new to 
five-year-old French and American oak 
barrels. No rackings are done, but free 
SO, levels are kept at 35ppm. 

Pre-bottling in spring one year post 
harvest, a DE (0.45y1 plate and frame) fil- 
tration is done along with a 1.2 prefilter 
and a 0.451 final cartridge on the bottling 
line. There are three to six months of 
bottle ageing before release. 


Kendall-Jackson 
Geyserville, CA 
John Hawley & Steve Reeder, 
winemakers 


Style 

A Vintner’s Reserve bottling is full and 
rich with fruity flavors, vanilla oakiness, 
and soft palate impression. In addition, a 
Grand Reserve bottling represents classic 
European winemaking from hillside fruit. 
This wine showcases black cherries, rasp- 
berries, cassis, blackberry, and blueberry 
fruit complexed by oak ageing. 

Blending with 15% to 25% Cabernet 
Sauvignon is done to increase flavor 
length, reduce alcohol percentage, im- 
prove structure, and add more com- 
plex flavors. 


Vineyard 

Winemaker John Hawley’s Merlot 
vineyard in Dry Creek Valley is decom- 
posed Boomer series sandstone with little 
topsoil. Vines (Clos du Bois clonal selec- 
tion on AXR-1 rootstock) average 15 
years old, spaced 6x10 in a north-south 
direction. Training is on a six-wire verti- 
cal trellis. Leaves are pulled at 90% 
bloom for 75% exposure. 


Winemaking 

About 20% whole berries are used. At 
the crusher, 30ppm SO, is added. Fer- 
menters remain uninoculated until the 
third day. If analysis indicates a slug- 
gish fermentation, inoculation is made 
with Champagne 595 ADY. Uninocu- 
lated primary fermentations have been 
very successful with inoculums consid- 
ered as backup. 

A 10-day fermentation reaches 


maximum temperature of 78°F. The 
cap is sprinkled twice daily for 30 
minutes. MLF is spontaneous or, 
when required, induced by 5% inocu- 
lum of MCW culture. 

Skin contact varies from 12 to 60 
days. Decisions to press are made by 
taste. Press wine is added to the 
Vintner’s Reserve. The Grand Reserve 
is only free-run wine. 

A 20- to 24-month barrel regime in a 
mix of new and used, French and 
American oak begins after pressing. 
Barrels are racked every three months, 
without active aeration. Free SO, levels 
are maintained at 25 to 30ppm. 

Grand Reserve is fined with fresh egg 
whites after blending and before bot- 
tling in November, one year post har- 
vest. The Vintner’s Reserve is bottled in 
June, one year post harvest 


Kenwood Vineyards 
Kenwood, CA 
Michael Lee, winemaker 
Jeff McBride, assistant winemaker 


Style 

Production of a full-bodied wine with 
cherry aromas and accents of leather 
and spice, balanced with fresh oak fla- 
vors is the aim. To be successful, selec- 
tion of the right vineyards is key. 


Vineyard 

Located on Sonoma Mountain in the 
Sonoma Valley AVA, Jack London Vine- 
yard has volcanic-loam, deep, well- 
drained soils. Vines averaging eight 
years old on AXR-1 rootstock are spaced 
8x12, following mountain contours. A 
three-wire vertical trellis is used along 
with leaf pulling to manage the canopy. 
Yields average three tons/acre. 


Winemaking 

After some maceration during de- 
stemming, the must is pumped to fer- 
menters and inoculated with Montra- 
chet ADY. During a six to nine-day fer- 
mentation, temperature reaches a maxi- 
mum of 85°F. At the first pumpover, 
30ppm of SO, is added. Wine is 
pressed at dryness and undergoes 
spontaneous MLF. 

In January, following harvest, wine is 
pumped to an average two-year-old 
mix of 95% French and 5% American 
oak cooperage for 1.5 years. Barrels are 
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topped approximately every three 
weeks. Free SO, levels are maintained 
at 40ppm. 

Before June bottling, one year post 
harvest, the wine is clarified with a pad 
and DE filtration. An 0.801 membrane is 
on the bottling line. 


Matanzas Creek Winery 
Santa Rosa, CA 
Susan Reed & Bill Parker, winemakers 


Style 

A rich, opulent, full bodied wine with 
ample tannins is the goal. The wine 
with ripe berry aromas, integrated with 
tea, fine herbs and cedary elements is ac- 
cessible early, compatible with food and 
ageable. It is a rich, fleshy wine with fla- 
vors mirroring the aromatics. 

Wine is blended at the first racking, 
with 5% Cabernet Franc for aromatic 
complexity and 5% Cabernet Sauvignon 
for structure and flavor complexity. 


Vineyard 

The estate is located east of Santa Rosa 
in the Sonoma Valley AVA. Averaging 
19 years old, vines on AXR-1 are spaced 
8x12 in gravelly, clay-loam soils. 

Trellising techniques are matched 
with soil vigor. T-top with one or two 
fruiting wires constitute 73%. Lyre with 
one fruit wire is 19% with the remaining 
8% VSP with two fruiting wires. 
Canopy manipulations include move- 
able wires, Lyre and VSP, leaf removal, 
and limited hedging. Vineyard yields 
average four to five tons/acre. 

A second fruit source is Sangiacomo 
Vineyards in Sonoma-Carneros. In fairly 
shallow, clay-loam soil, vines on AXR-1 
rootstock are seven to eight years old, 
spaced 3.5x12, directed east-west. A ver- 
tical trellis with arch cane pruning is em- 
ployed. Manual leaf removal supple- 
ments moveable foliage wires. Crop levels 
average five tons/acre. 


Winemaking 

About 85% of berries are broken. The 
remaining percent of whole berries add 
freshness and berry characters. Within 24 
hours, Prise de Mousse ADY is added as 
the inoculum. 

Fermentation completes in a week with 
peak temperature reaching 86°F, followed 
by a 15- to 21-day maceration before 
pressing. During active fermentation, 
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pumpover and sprinkling are done three 
times daily at one minute/ton. MCW in- 
oculum is added at 2%. 

All press wine is added back. At the 
first racking off gross lees, 30ppm SO, is 
added. Three days after pressing, wine 
is barreled in new, one and two-year-old 
French cooperage for about 18 months. 
Rackings are done quarterly with aera- 
tion in the first year. 

In January of the second year, wine is 
fined with fresh egg whites. Clarifica- 
tion and filtration are done per vintage, 
some years none, other years both, de- 
pending on the wine. Bottling is done in 
May of the second year and released to 
market in 10 months. 


Murphy-Goode Estate Winery 
Geyserville, CA 
Christina Benz, winemaker 


Style 

The distinct aim is to produce a 
unique wine that’s fruity with big, bold 
flavors, but soft tannins characteristic of 
Alexander Valley. To achieve this, tan- 
nin extraction must occur during mac- 
eration and time of pressing is closely 
monitored by taste. 

For greater concentration, blending 
with 25% Cabernet Sauvignon is 
common. 


Vineyard 

Merlot grapes come from two sources: 
about 55% K-D Vineyard owned by Katie 
and Dennis Murphy and the remainder 
from Murphy Ranch. 

K-D Vineyard has deep, well-drained, 
rocky clay-loam soil which is shallow 
tilled to prevent erosion. Budwood from 
Alexander Valley Vineyards is on AXR-1 
rootstock, spaced 7x12 in northwest to 
southeast-directed rows. 

Low potassium and late-season nitro- 
gen are corrected by foliar applications. 
Trellised on GDC, nine-year-old vines are 
suckered early season to two shoots/spur 
and yield seven tons/acre. 

Murphy Ranch vines are 23 years old 
on AXR-1 and St. George rootstock in 
rocky, clay-loam soil. Budwood is also 
from Alexander Valley Vineyards, but in- 
fected with leaf roll virus, evident at har- 
vest when vines shut down and leaves 
turn red. Vines are spaced 8x12 in an 
east-west direction. Yields average 3.5 
tons/acre. 


Winemaking 

About 80% berry maceration occurs at 
crushing. After soaking overnight, tanks 
are inoculated. Through 1992, it was Bor- 
deaux Red ADY, but Benz has now 
switched to L-2226. DAP at 4-lb/1,000 
gal and Superfood at 4-lb/1,000 gal are 
standard additions to all red fermenters. 

Fermenters are pumped over twice 
daily for 10 to 20 minutes. Maximum 
fermentation temperature reaches 
mid- 80s°F. Depending on the lot, 
skin contact is nine to 17 days. Time 
of pressing depends on amount of ex- 
traction and can take place before or 
after dryness is achieved. 

Lots are inoculated with MCW cultures 
at 1% to 2%. 

Generally, wine goes to barrel one 
week after pressing in new to three-year- 
old French and American oak. During 
the approximately 15-month barrel re- 
gime, racking is done every four to six 
months without aeration. Free SO, levels 
are maintained at 20 to 30ppm. 

Three weeks before bottling in May, 
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one year post harvest, the wine may 
be fined with gelatin and is bottled 
through Supra 100 pads. Release is 
one month after bottling. 


Ravenswood 
Sonoma, CA 
Joel Peterson, winemaker 


Style 

Both Sonoma County and Sangia— 
como Vineyard designation are on the la- 
bel. The wine is big, intensely flavored, 
and structured revealing a sense of place, 
vintage, and producer. Berries, slight 
green olive, mint, cedar, pencil lead, and 
cigar leaf characterize aromas and fla- 
vors. 


Vineyard 

Two blocks of Sangiacomo Vineyards 
are used. One is 25 years old and consti- 
tutes half. The remainder comes from a 
six-year-old block. The older block is 


VINQUIRY Style 


For times during the various 
stages of winemaking that call for 
a set battery of tests, we’ve pack- 
aged the basics together in a nut- 
shell. [That’s simPLicity for you.] 


To our full selection of analytical 
services, VINOQUIRY has added six 
analysis panels. These groups of 
tests—basic chemistry, OC, juice, 
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baseline data, and at a reduced 
rate. [That's ECONOMY for you.] 
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spaced 8x12, and the newer is 4x12. Both 
have east-west row direction. 

A three-wire vertical trellis has one 
moveable wire to keep canopy upright. 
Leaves are pulled and canes are cut. 


Winemaking 

Complete berry maceration occurs at 
crushing. Fermenters are uninoculated, a 
practice deemed successful. When 
needed, yeast nutrient is added. 

Frequency and length of punchdowns 
vary with fruit. Temperatures peak be- 
tween 93° and 95°F during the 10- to 12- 
day fermentation. Total skin contact is 
between three and four weeks. 

MLF occurs spontaneously. The first 
SO, addition of 45 to 60ppm is done post 
MLF. Wine is barreled at this time in 30% 
to 40% new Nevers French oak for a total 
of 18 months. Two to three rackings are 
done, with aeration if needed. Free SO, 
levels in barrel are maintained at 0.8 mo- 
lecular. 

Between six and eight months post fer- 
mentation, a blending call is made. When 
included, Cabernet Sauvignon and Cab- 
ernet Franc are chosen to enhance per- 
fume, spice components, and structure. 

Fining varies with a given vintage. 
When done, it’s with fresh egg whites. 
Generally, the wine does not need further 
clarification. 

Because of market demand, bottling 
may follow fining completion in as little 
as a month. 


St. Francis Vineyards 
Kenwood, CA 
Tom Mackey, winemaker 


Style 

Both an estate and estate reserve are 
bottled. 

With the aroma of plums and cher- 
ries, enhanced with a detectable 
mintiness and balanced, but perceptible 
oak, St. Francis views Merlot midway 
between Cabernet Sauvignon and Pinot 
Noir in intensity. The wine is 100% va- 
rietal and is more representative of es- 
tate terroir than an appellation. 

Three elements are considered es- 
sential to producing the given style: 
leaf removal during July and August; 
no SO, at the crusher; and new and 
one-year-old American and French 
oak barrels. 


Vineyard 

Estate vines, Clone 3 on AXR-1 
rootstock, are 23 years old, spaced 
8x12 and directed northeast-south- 
west. Soils are loam with gravel and 
rock out-croppings. Yields average 
four to five tons/acre on a bilateral 
cordon with two fruiting wires. 


Winemaking 

About 80% berry maceration occurs 
at crushing. After a fermenter is *4- 
full, inoculation with Champagne 595 
ADY occurs. 

During a 10- to 12-day fermentation 
with temperature peaking at 90°F, the 
cap is sprinkled three times daily at 
two minutes/ton. Total skin contact 
time before pressing is 12 days at -2° 
Brix. Press wine is incorporated. 

MLF is induced by a DSM 7008 cul- 
ture. Post MLF, the first SO, addition 
at 60ppm is made, and wine goes to 
barrel after a second racking. 

Barrels are a mix of ‘4new, ‘4 one- 
year-old, and 14 two-year-old French 
and American oak. During 18 to 24 
months in barrel, wine is not racked, 
but free SO, levels are maintained at 
30ppm. Three to four rackings are 
done after barrel ageing completes. 

Wine is not fined, and if microbio- 
logically sound, no filtration is done. 

The estate bottling is done in sum- 
mer, 1'2 year post harvest and the re- 
serve wine is bottled in winter, two 
years post harvest. Both are bottle 
aged for six months before release. 


Stonestreet 
Healdsburg, CA 
Stephen Test, winemaker 
Mike Westrick, assistant winemaker 


Style 

Southern Alexander Valley hillside 
vineyards produce dark berry and 
cherry aromas with no herbaceous char- 
acter. The wine is dark, rich, and con- 
centrated with noticeable dark fruit fla- 
vors, well-integrated with French oak. 

Stylistics are achieved by trellis im- 
provements exposing fruit to sunlight, 
gentle handling of pomace to reduce as- 
tringency, and purchase of barrels pro- 
duced from well-seasoned staves. 

Blending with about 10% Cabernet 
Sauvignon to enhance structure and 


15% Cabernet Franc for aroma and fla- 
vor complexity is done. 


Vineyard 

Twenty-year-old vines on AXR-1 and 
five-year old vines on 5-C rootstock are 
spaced 8x6, directed east-west. Soil is 
gravelly and stony with a clay-loam 
subsoil. A vertical trellis with moveable 
catch wires is employed. Leaves are 
pulled in the fruit zone, and hedging is 
done as needed. Yield is four tons/acre. 


Winemaking 

Grape bunches are destemmed only 
and 40ppm SO, is added. Fermentation 
is uninoculated, with yeast nutrient 
added as needed. 

During an eight- to 12-day fermenta- 
tion, the cap is pumped over and 
sprinkled twice daily for '2-hour. Fer- 
mentation temperature reaches a maxi- 
mum of 85°F. Skin contact time before 
pressing runs 30 to 40 days. Press wine 
is used. 

Immediately after pressing, wine is 
transferred to 40% new French oak. If 
needed, MLF is induced with MCW cul- 
ture. Quarterly rackings are done dur- 
ing a 20-month barrel ageing. Free SO, 
levels are kept at 20ppm. 

In winter post harvest, blending de- 


cisions are made. In the second win- 


ter post harvest, egg-white fining 
judgments are made by taste. No fur- 
ther clarification is made. In the sec- 
ond summer post harvest, wine is 
bottled and aged six to 12 months be- 
fore release. a 

PWV thanks Matanzas Creek Winery for host- 
ing the Merlot tasting/discussion. 
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MONDAVI Continued from page 26 


desired vine water deficits at key times up until harvest. 

Steve McIntyre, of Monterey Pacific and Santa Maria Vine- 
yard in Gonzales, (a CQEG group member), has “worked to 
reduce (further) water use” through additional monitoring 
devices, tensiometers, and neutron probes. 

Another interesting result of the study, Ledbetter points 
out, has been that the harvest date in the region has changed 
dramatically in response to keeping pH levels and other pa- 
rameters studied in the research under control. 

“By stressing the vine a little bit prior to veraison — and 
during veraison — and giving it enough water after full color 
to get the vine through to harvest, we’ve actually moved the 
harvest date up one to two weeks earlier,” Ledbetter reports. 
“By moving up the harvest date, in general, the pH and sugar 
come into balance right about the same time.” 

David Lucas (Mondavi director of winegrowing at 
Woodbridge) supports Ledbetter’s conclusions about the im- 
pact of the Prichard project on wines from Woodbridge since 
the project began. For example, the color of red wines from 
Lodi has improved dramatically, he contends.) 

Lucas cites the 150 to 200 lots of Cabernet he and the staff 
taste every year in the lab. “In the past, you could look at the 
lots lined up and recognize Woodbridge, just on the basis of 
color,” he says. “Woodbridge had the weakest color and the 
brownest edge on the pH. You can’t do that anymore.” 13 
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Angels’ Visits 

D. Darlington 

An inquiry into the mystery of Zinfandel. 
Interviews with Paul Draper of Ridge Winery 
and Joel Peterson of Ravenswood Winery. 
278pp—$19.95 Order #AV-Zin 


Biology of the Grapevine 

Mullins, Bouquet and Williams 

Covers the growing of grapes and includes 
the genetics, anatomy and physiology 
of the grapevine. 


239pp-$54.95 Order #PWV-BG 


NEW! 

New Classic Wines 

Oz Clarke 

Well-informed, enthusiastic, in-depth 
reports of how and why behind wine styles 
of 63 winemakers in six countries. 
272pp-$30.00 Order #NCW-OC 


NEW! 

Clonal Selection Symposium (Intl.) 
Proceedings 

Portland, OR (ASEV). 


160pp-$25.00 Order ASEV-CS 


Cool Climate Viticulture/Enology 
Proceedings 

35 papers from Australia, Canada, Germany, 
Italy, New Zealand, Switzerland, and United 
States 


222 pp-$15.00 Order #COLCL-3 


Cover Crops: A Practical Tool for Vine- 
yard Management 1993 ASEV Proceedings 
80pp—$25.00 Order #ASEV-CC 


Heartbreak Grape (The) 

A California winemaker’s search for the 
perfect Pinot Noir 

Marg de Villiers 

A detailed, wittily, irreverent, and whimsi- 
cally romantic story of Josh Jensen and 
Calera Wine Company 


197pp—$23.00 Order #PWV-HG 


Knowing and Making Wine 
Emile Peynaud 


391pp—$54.95 Order #898 


Lexiwine 

Paul Cadiau 

English/French wine dictionary contains over 
3,500 words and phrases on grapegrowing 
and winemaking. 


$10.95 Order #6554 


Portugal’s Wines & Winemakers 

Port, Madeira & regional wines 

Richard Mayson 

Covers all aspects of Portuguese wine, in- 
cluding Port, Madeira, and Rose wines. 
229pp—$34.95 Order #6679 


Production of Grapes and Wines in 
Cool Climates 

David Jackson, Danny Shuster 

193pp— $24.95 paperback Order# 757 


Rootstocks for Grapevines 

D.P. Pongracz 

Covers a wide variety of rootstock-related 
topics, reasons for grafting, soil adaption, 
influence on crop quality and size, and gen- 
eral ampelography. 


150pp—$30.00 Order #PWV-RG 


Sunlight into Wine 

R. Smart/ M. Robinson 

Quality assurance in vineyards, Canopy man- 
agement and economics, Improvement of 
canopy microclimates, Importance of wine- 
grape canopies, Construction of trellis 
systems. 


88pp—$35.00 Order #Sun-SR 


IMPROVED! 

Techniques for Chemical Analysis and 
Stability Tests of Grape Juice and Wine 
Patrick lland, Andrew Ewart and John Sitters 
Sampling procedures, analytical methods 
and techniques, stability tests and fining 
trials for the laboratory. 


65pp—$50.00 Order #PWV-TCA 


Vineyard Management Practices: An En- 
vironmental Approach to Development 
and Maintenance 

Southern Sonoma Resource Conservation 
District and Soil Conservation Service (U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture) 


300pp—$29.95 Order #VMP-SCS 


Vines, Grapes & Wines 
Janis Robinson 


280pp—$39.95 Order #960 


Viticulture, Vol. Il, 

Practices in Australia 

B.G. Coombe, P.R. Dry 

Grapevine propagation, vineyard establish- 
ment, pruning, canopy management, 
irrigation, drainage and soil salinity, soil man- 
agement and frost control; grapevine 
nutrition, grape pests, disease, protection. 
384pp—$42.50 Order #AIP-VIT-II 


Viticulture & Environment 

John Gladstones 

Selection of site, variety and cultural prac- 
tices. Detailed climatic analysis of Australian 
and world viticultural areas, evaluation of 
new viticultural sites and possible changes 
in the climatic conditions. 


310pp—$45.00 Order #WT-V&E 


NEW! 

Wine Analysis and Production 

B. Zoecklein, K. Fugelsang, 

B. Gump, F. Nury 

A practical understanding of quick screening 
assays, wet chemical and instrument anaylsis 
plus results and interpretation of winemaking. 
512pp—$79.95 Order # CH-WAP 


Winegrape Grower’s Guide (Oregon) 
Oregon Winegrowers’ Association 
Viticulturists, researchers, and winemakers 
combine efforts into 30 chapters on: Selec- 
tion of variety/site, rootstock, spacing, 
training, trellising, grapevine propagation, 
fertilization, pest management, yield predic- 
tion, winter injury, vineyard economics. 
264pp— $29.95 Order #PWV-OWGG 


Birthing a classic wine... 
Why ts it getting easter? 


For over 6,000 years, people have cultivated grapes, initially 
for eating and soon for the joys of fermented juice. During the 
last millennium, and especially in the last 200 years, the con- 
cept of “classic wines” emerged. These are wines which en- 
joy international acclaim for their quality and are regarded as 
benchmarks for their style. 

The idea of classic wines was born in Europe, and the 1855 
classification of Bordeaux wines is a noteworthy example. 
Significantly, this classification was based on the vineyards 
and not on the winemakers. 

Though some of the so-called New World vineyards also 
have long traditions — since 1550 in Chile and since 1655 in 
South Africa, for example the New World has not developed 
such a penchant for wine classification. This is not to say that 
the New World does not produce classic wines, but their 
reputation is not so linked to individual vineyards. 


Classic wines and serendipity 

A commonly quoted and accepted truism says, “Wines are made 
in the vineyard.” I think this especially applies to the quality 
difference between “classic” and other wines. 

Factors affecting wine quality can be related to a chain 
holding a weight. The many essential viticultural and wine- 
making processes are like links in the chain. Break any one 
of them, and the whole chain will fail. 

When a given process is properly carried out, a stronger 
link is forged, and when the process is faulty, the link is weak. 
Think of a classic wine as the product of a large number of 
processes, each of which has been correctly carried out. 

This analogy is useful to understanding the role of serendipity 
(making happy discoveries by accident) in the creation of classic 
wines. If the individual processes of viticulture and winemaking 
are carried out independently and randomly, then the chance of the 
chain being broken is high. So we might expect only relatively few 
classic wines to have been created in the past. 

Science has provided us with more understanding of the in- 
dividual processes of grapegrowing and winemaking, 
especially over the last 150 years. Contemporary producers are 
thus in a better position to produce classic wines than those of 
even a generation ago. In other words, serendipity should be 
less associated with wine quality now than in the past. 


Important factors for creating classic wines 

If you want to enjoy a happy, healthy life, we are told, one of 
the most important factors is to choose your parents carefully. 
When creating classic wines, the parallels are clear — what and 
where you plant have major impact on the outcome. The grape 
variety and the vineyard set the ultimate potential for quality. 

Vineyard site selection embraces the macro-, or regional, climate 
and the meso-, or site, climate. Macroclimate tells us about expected 
patterns of temperature, sunshine, humidity, rainfall, and evapora- 
tion — all important environmental parameters with known effects 
on wine quality. The mesoclimate, by way of slope, altitude, aspect, 
and so on, can ameliorate some of these values. 

Choice of the vineyard site also determines the soil type, 
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with its range of physical and chemical quali- 
ties, also known to have a profound effect on 
wine quality. 

Choice of rootstock and clone is another im- 
portant issue, more important for some varieties than others. 
Both research and commercial experience indicate greater wine 
quality differences between clones of Pinot Noir, Chardonnay, 
and Sauvignon Blanc than for Cabernet Sauvignon, for example. 

Vineyard management practices are increasingly recognized to 
influence wine quality. Readers of this column may have noticed 
more than a passing reference to canopy management. Irrigation 
and sod management — manipulation of judicious water stresses 
— also affect wine quality. Pruning practices affect important fac- 
tors, such as leaf/fruit ratio, and thus grape composition. 

Pests and diseases normally reduce wine quality by reducing the 
vines’ photosynthetic capacity. Much less frequently, a soil pest like 
phylloxera or nematodes and/or vineyard weed presence can re- 
duce shoot growth and thereby improve wine quality. Similarly, the 
decision of when to harvest is significant, probably more significant 
than choice of harvest method (by machine or hand). 


Factors most important in determining quality 

Which factors must you concentrate on to get the wine right? In 
terms of our analogy, which links are potentially the weakest in the 
chain — or the strongest? Let’s take the production of classic Cab- 
ernet Sauvignon for an example. 

I have subjectively classified the factors as very important, 
moderately important, and not so important, relative to common 
Californian viticultural practices and to a global wine quality 
standard for Cabernet. Many of these ideas are based on ob- 
servation of vines and wines worldwide and especially relate 
to a detailed observation period I spent in Bordeaux in 1970. 
How many of these ideas do you agree with? 

Very important factors 

Site selection: climate — As we move towards cooler 
climate regions, the possibility of developing more fruit flavor 
at lower alcohol levels is increased. Temperature seems most 
important among the climate elements. 

Site selection: soil — Choose soils with low water-holding 
capacity and good drainage which can be managed to produce 
an appropriate plant water stress at the correct time (around ve- 
raison). The soil features obviously interact with rainfall, irriga- 
tion, and evaporation. 

Canopy management — Canopies should be open with ap- 
propriate leaf and fruit exposure. 

Shoot vigor — The shoots should be about three feet long 
with about 15 nodes, small healthy leaves, and no active shoot 
growth from just prior to veraison. 

Moderately important factors 

Crop control — To avoid low leaf to fruit ratios, yields 
should not be excessive. 

Irrigation/cover crop management — Should be appropri- 
ate to vine needs and soil depth to maintain appropriate vine 
water status, especially late in the season. 

Rootstock — Avoid higher vigor and late maturing rootstocks. 

Nutrition — Avoid too generous supplies of nutrients, espe- 
cially nitrogen. The vines should be under mild nutrient stress. 

Harvest timing — Should be at appropriate fruit composi- 
tion for the desired style. 

Not so important factors 
Clone — Select clones with established wine quality perfor- 
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mance. Generally Cabernet clones do not vary significantly. 
(In other varieties, this factor is one of the most important.) 

Harvest method — Hand or gentle machine harvest, along 
with quick processing. 


Comments would be welcomed, and will perhaps be used as 

the basis of a future column. o 
Please forward comments to Dr. Richard Smart at Practical 

Winery & Vineyard, 15 Grande Paseo, San Rafael, CA 94903. 


When links are weak 

Sometimes I meet clients who are determined to produce 
classic wines but start out with some major disadvantage. 
For example, the vineyard chosen might not be in the appro- 
priate climate or the soils might be too deep and fertile. For 
varieties like Pinot Noir, issues of clone choice and site selec- 
tion are even more critical. 

Generally these people do not like me to tell them that they 
will not make the world’s greatest wine in this circumstance. 
Sometimes they make good their mistakes, sometimes they 
change their consultant. 


Ieeelels As Nik 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Conclusion 

As we understand and control the factors, and produce 
more and more classic wines, how will the wine market 
react toa surplus? For example, with the current widespread 
global plantings of Cabernet and Chardonnay, and given that 
these varieties are apparently less demanding of site, soil and 
perhaps clone (at least for Cabernet), will we see more and 
more challenges to the established classic wines of the past? 
Might some reputations and many prices fall? 

How many of the experienced Cabernet growers of Califor- 
nia would agree with my prioritization of factors above? 
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WINE & HEALTH 


Fat and the moderate drinker 


Fat and alcohol have become lightning-rod topics in every 
popular journal that even lightly addresses nutrition. Both 
subjects evoke the classical tension between indulgence of 
the “now” and anguish about the “later,” coupled with the 
ancient tangle of promises, temptation, and guilt. Naturally, 
the direct interaction of the two substances makes volatile 
reading, particularly when applied to America’s pervasive 
concern about obesity. 

Historically, medical students learned that alcohol pro- 
vides seven calories (kcal) of energy per gram, compared to 
nine for fat and four each for carbohydrate and protein. Al- 
cohol is oxidized in progressive steps by enzymes in the 
liver, yielding energy at each step until reaching the end 
products of carbon dioxide and water. 

Recent research, however, has looked beyond the simple 
arithmetic of calorie counting to see how alcohol intake may 
influence the way humans use the energy from the three pri- 
mary “macronutrients” carbohydrate, fat, and protein. Does 
alcohol affect how much left-over energy will be tucked 
away to pad our love handles and seat cushions? 

In the Sept./Oct. 1992 PWV, we reviewed one of the 
early studies looking at the effects of alcohol intake upon 
fat metabolism. Paolo Suter and his Swiss colleagues’ re- 
ported that alcohol inhibited fat oxidation, and for that 


Too Good to Be True? 


Q: From the studies described in this report, could a 
reasonable person suggest wine as part of the next 
weight loss fad? “Flab Away with Cabernet”? “Low-Fat 
Muscat’? “Petite Sara!”? Or, “Merlot for the Fatso’”’? 

A: Fads come and go, but wine endures. Wine in tra- 
ditional moderate servings would appear not to hinder 
a dieter’s goal, and the rich flavors may soften the blow 
of other culinary sacrifices, but it still takes a little dis- 
cipline and a little perspiration to lose fat. 

People should exercise lightly every day, and work 
up a sweat at least three days a week. Marathons aren’t 
required (although running does take it off like a knife), 
but you’re going to need to commit 30 minutes on your 
“sweat days.” 

The diet should emphasize grains, fresh fruits and 
vegetables, with stingy portions of red meat and milk. 
Dairy products should come to the table as cheese in 
tasteful but small portions. Fat ideally should account 
for about 30% of your total calories with a preference for 
olive oil or canola oil, again in tasteful but small serv- 
ings. Eating less than 30% fat requires fear, compulsion, 
or cult worship. 

If this common sense plan isn’t working — switching 
from Chardonnay to tequila probably won’t be the an- 
swer. I’d much rather bump up the exercise another 
10% than sacrifice another pleasure of the table. 
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reason, they queried whether alcohol might 
be a risk factor for obesity. As a cue to sev- 
eral later studies, they also noted that over- 
all energy expenditure increased in 24 hours 
after the subjects drank alcohol. 
As it turns out, their observations were accurate, but their 
conclusion about obesity risk was wrong. They looked at too 
small a picture for too short a time. 


Moderate drinkers weigh less 

Several studies had already shown that moderate drinkers 
were not prone to obesity,”** contrary to popular assump- 
tion. Women who drink moderately, in particular, average 
six to seven pounds lighter than their abstaining counter- 
parts!* Somehow it seems, the alcohol calories don’t count as 
much as they should. 

Harvard’s now famous epidemiology group, mining its 
huge Boston study populations, found that women often sub- 
stituted alcohol calories for other calories in their diet, nota- 
bly sugar.’ Men, especially beer-drinking men, tended to add 
the alcohol calories to whatever else they were eating.° Even 
though this explanation seemed appealing, the truth is still 
more complicated than that. The moderate drinking subjects 
just weren’t as chubby as calculations indicated they should 
be. 

Back in the 1980s, researchers wondered why end-stage al- 
coholics were often thin, if not frankly wasted, despite some- 
times prodigious calorie intake in the form of ethanol. 

Dr. Charles Lieber and others theorized that alcohol entered 
a “futile cycling” pattern in these patients.** According to this 
theory, ethanol was burned inefficiently by an alternative en- 
zyme system in the diseased liver, generating heat but yield- 
ing little energy m useful form for body processes. While el- 
ements of this theory may apply to chronic heavy drinkers, 
they didn’t fit with data for light and moderate drinkers. 

In 1994, a British group looked at healthy men taking mod- 
erate amounts of alcohol and found no evidence of futile cy- 
cling.’ Dr. Bakary Sonko and his associates did document an 
increase in their subjects’ heat generation similar to that in- 
duced by carbohydrate ingestion and a temporary delay in 
fat breakdown. Fat oxidation, however, subsequently 
“caught up.” 

An American group headed by Robert Klesges studied 
young women in 1994.’ Scientists found that the subjects in- 
creased their resting energy expenditure for about 90 min- 
utes after drinking. In other words, alcohol “revved up” the 
body’s overall metabolic rate, offering a broad clue to where 
the missing calories were hiding. 

Unfortunately, data here still seemed contradictory. Many 
studies suggested that alcohol did not accelerate, but re- 
tarded, utilization of calories from fat and, to a lesser extent, 
protein and carbohydrate. But as Dr. Sonko’s group point- 
edly noted, short-term measurements in most of the earlier 
studies would not recognize the later metabolic readjust- 
ments their study showed. 

As commonly happens with “young science,” all of these 
contributions provided partial answers, but pieces of the 
puzzle were missing and the picture was not yet whole. 


Tighten your Belts-ville 
In early 1995, a government-funded nutritional research 
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program in Beltsville, MD, under the direction of William 
Rumpler, PhD, surprised itself. Human subjects were di- 
vided into two tightly controlled groups, one with a low- 
fat (25% of total calories) and the other with a high-fat diet 
(40%). Both groups were tested for two eight-week inter- 
vals on a no-alcohol and moderate (5% of total calories) 
alcohol intake. 

This ambitious study differed from all its predecessors 
notably in its duration: 16 weeks, long enough to sort out 
temporary alterations and allow realistic time for measur- 
able changes in body composition. A second strength was 
its cross-over design, in which subjects were compared to 
themselves as well as others. 

On the low-fat diet, both non-drinkers and moderate 
drinkers lost fat mass, as expected. The high-fat, no-alco- 
hol group gained fat mass, although there was little 
change in overall body weight. 

However, contrary to expectations, the high-fat, moder- 
ate-alcohol group lost fat just like the low-fat diet group! 
Researchers concluded that alcohol must activate an over- 
all increased metabolic rate. 

Dr. Linda Bisson, chair of the Viticulture & Enology de- 
partment at UC Davis, points out that, politics and seman- 
tics aside, ethanol is a biological fuel. It is, however, an 
energy source with one major distinction from the three 
primary macronutrients: it cannot be stored for later use. 

Humans can store carbohydrate as glycogen in the liver 
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or muscles, with left-over energy applied to fat synthesis. 
Dietary fat can be stored as body fat, as America can 
roundly testify. Dietary protein can be broken down to 
amino acids then reassembled into human protein or con- 
verted to carbohydrate. 

Ethanol, on the other hand, must be used right away. It 
(and its metabolite acetate) is readily absorbed through cell 
membranes and fits quickly into a metabolic cycle. It’s not 
surprising that the body disposes of ethanol first, postponing 
the oxidation (or “burning”) of fat until later. The body tem- 
porarily accelerates overall metabolic rate to use this pre- 
ferred fuel. Alcohol will likely only lead to fat gain when 
consumed in excess of normal energy needs.? These under- 
standings may lead to some interesting health applications — 
more about this shortly. 


Enter insulin 

The interaction between fat and alcohol becomes even 
more interesting in light of new revelations about the role of 
insulin, a hormone produced by the pancreas. Everyone 
knows that insulin has something to do with blood sugar, but 
insulin also has powerful effects upon fat metabolism. 

Insulin, in a simplistic way, is a “gatekeeper” hormone. It 
opens the cell membrane’s door to allow glucose to enter. 
This role is critical, as glucose is the primary fuel for all body 
cells. The pancreas senses rising levels of blood glucose, 
typically after a meal, and releases insulin to pack the glucose 
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away. High levels of insulin also stimulate the cellular syn- 
thesis of triglycerides — fats. 

Doctors learned about insulin because of the disease dia- 
betes mellitus — simplisticly regarded years ago as a disease 
of high blood sugar. Diabetes, however is primarily a disease 
of accelerated atheroschlerosis, which usually kills its victims 
with heart attacks and strokes. 

Furthermore, there are two totally different forms of dia- 
betes. Juvenile onset diabetes (Type I) is a consequence of 
damage to the hormone-producing islet cells of the pancreas, 
causing inadequate insulin output to transport sugar from 
the blood into the body cells. While more easily said than 
done, this form of diabetes can be well-controlled by replac- 
ing insulin with carefully regulated injections. 

Adult onset diabetes (Type II) is a much more common and 
conceptually more complicated disease. Type II diabetics also 
have high blood sugars, but for a different reason. These pa- 
tients make plenty of insulin, in fact often an excess of it, but 
for unknown reasons, the body’s cells seem resistant to the 
action of insulin. The pancreas escalates insulin production 
to try to nudge glucose into cells. In the process, the high in- 
sulin levels unavoidably stimulate fat synthesis. Type II dia- 
betics virtually all struggle with obesity, high blood pressure, 
and premature coronary disease. 

The key words here are insulin resistance. Bear with me for 
a brief diversion. Elsewhere, doctors have described “Syn- 
drome X,” a cluster of problems in which insulin resistance 
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triggers disordered lipid metabolism, obesity, and acceler- 
ated atheroschlerosis: a familiar theme. 

A little-heralded Danish study in 1993 looked at one par- 
ticularly ill-fated group of patients, identifiable by a rare 
blood type, who suffered severe atheroschlerotic disease, of- 
ten dying of heart attacks before age 40."' Investigators be- 
lieve insulin resistance to be the key defect. Of all medical 
strategies used to prevent morbidity of the disease (dietary 
fat restriction, exercise, lipid-lowering drugs, tobacco avoid- 
ance, only one worked: alcohol. Another piece of the puzzle. 

Back to diabetes. In 1995, several large epidemiological 
studies showed, to many doctors’ surprise, that moderate 
drinkers have at least a 40% lower incidence of adult onset 
diabetes than abstainers.’*"* Ironically, this information was 
first heralded nearly 40 years ago, but left dusty on the 
shelf.'4* 

Clearly, something important goes on between alcohol, fat, 
and insulin, and discovering the nature of the relationship 
may matter a great deal to some people’s health. 


Conclusion — Food for thought 

We said earlier that ethanol was a fuel different from other 
nutrients. It can’t be stored, but perhaps equally significant: 
it doesn’t require insulin to enter cells and stoke the meta- 
bolic fires. Moderate drinkers may take 5% to 10% of their 
daily caloric intake as ethanol. It is possible that even this 
amount of accessible energy may help people prone to insu- 
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Say it ain’t so! 
Ever since it became clear that the coronary disease statistics of 
moderate drinkers would not conveniently go away, the irri- 
tated anti-alcohol lobby has systematically tried to erode the 
popular acceptance of moderate drinking. They have stated that 
any softening of public attitudes about alcohol’s toxicity will in- 
evitably lead to increased consumption and expanded harms.'® 

The thrust of the lobby’s attacks have followed two main 
themes: 

1. “The ‘down side’ of moderate drinking is uglier than it is 
portrayed by the giddy booze industry.” The lobby claims that 
abuses and indiscretions may occur less often with moderate 
than with chronic heavy drinkers, but they are still a threat to in- 
dividuals and society. Alcohol-related diseases may develop 
later or be harder to recognize, but they are real. The costs to 
society have been underestimated, the lobby insists, citing as ex- 
amples unmeasurable fetal alcohol effects, diminished produc- 
tivity, car crashes, crime, domestic strife, and cancer. 

2. “The purported benefits of moderate drinking are due 
largely to factors other than the drinking.” For example, the 
lobby contends, it’s the vegetables, not the wine, in their diet 
that helps the French live longer. Beyond that, the French medi- 
cal system doesn’t report coronary deaths as accurately as the 
Germans, English, and Americans, rendering the French coro- 
nary mortality rate artificially low, the lobby explains. Or the 
drinking effects may benefit a very small minority of the popu- 
lation at exceptional risk, statistically obscuring the reality that 
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most people derive no health benefits from moderate drinking. 

Every single one of these contentions can and must be point- 
edly rebutted, but organizations such as the World Health Or- 
ganization and several U.S. agencies, have energetically, if not 
desperately, filled the media channels with these challenges. 
Furthermore, they publish their own journals. 

The latest deprecation was published in the Journal of Stud- 
ies on Alcohol in mid-1995. The authors surveyed drinkers in 
South Carolina (not exactly a booming wine-consuming re- 
gion) and concluded that drinkers exercised more than abstain- 
ers. The study categorized consumers as “heavy drinkers” at 
an intake of one or more drinks per day. The authors suggest 
that exercise, rather than the ethanol intake, may lead to the 
coronary disease advantage of moderate drinkers. Does that 
mean we're cheating? Or does it mean that wine can be an in- 
tegral part of a healthy life? 

Let’s be blunt. There are several clearly established lifestyle 
modifications that may reduce coronary risk: regular exercise, 
a diet low in saturated fat, emphasis on fruit and vegetables, 
weight control, stress control, smoke avoidance, estrogen use 
after menopause, and regular moderate alcohol consumption. 

For non-smokers, none of the above offers a statistical advan- 
tage greater than that afforded by moderate drinking, particu- 
larly of wine. There is no one of these practices which pre- 
cludes adopting any of the others. Also, regardless of statistics, 
none can guarantee a long life to an individual, and none, be- 
sides non-smoking, is free of all risk. 

Moderate drinkers may be doing more than one thing right. 
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lin resistance satisfy the needs of energy-hungry cells, 
avoiding the vicious circle of escalating insulin levels and 
fat deposition. 

What about people who don’t have insulin resistance? 

As mentioned above, alcohol intake causes a slowing in fat 
oxidation for at least several hours. This postponement may 
have two important human health effects. First, the delay in 
lipid oxidation may afford sufficient time for antioxidants in 
the meal (and certainly in the wine itself) to reach optimal 
levels to protect against the formation of tissue-damaging 
free radicals. Second, if alcohol does, indeed, speed up the 
overall metabolic rate, dietary fat may be thrown into the en- 
gine rather than the larder. 

This entire line of inquiry represents an exciting new 
front in medicine, both for the intellectually curious re- 
searcher and for the primary-care doctor looking for 
lifestyle solutions to illness. 

One might expect a wave of enthusiastic research sup- 
port. I predict we'll be lucky to see a ripple. 

The French Paradox has stuck in the craw of the anti-al- 
cohol forces, many of whom control the governmental re- 
search granting agencies. It’s unlikely any cry will arise 
from their camp to explore additional ways that alcohol 
may benefit humanity. 

Despite the foot dragging, there has been some softening 
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of attitudes, in no small part due to a specific Congressional 
mandate to look academically at moderate drinking. I sus- 
pect we will see at least a trickle of research in this area, in- 
cluding the natural step of exploring the differences between 
simple ethanol and the far more complex beverage we make 
from ripe grapes every fall. Stay tuned. a 

Dr. Shoemaker is a moderately slender pediatrician and wine- 
maker at Salamandre Wine Cellars in Aptos, CA. He burns fat ef- 
ficiently but still can’t start his truck on cold mornings. 
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WINERY WATER & WASTE 


Forklift trucks receive OSHA scrutiny 


The small but powerful forklifts that are so valuable to the wine in- 
dustry may be benign in appearance, but apparently they can be 
very dangerous to operators. Some 80 industrial forklift drivers lose 
their lives annually in accidents. The Occupational Safety & Health 
Administration (OSHA) says a very high percentage of these acci- 
dents are avoidable with proper training.’ Additionally, each year 
there are approximately 39,000 workdays lost to accidents related to 
the 1.2 million forklift trucks operating in the ULS., says J. A. Dear, 
assistant secretary of U.S. OSHA.' 

The forklift at our winery, a 1942 vintage “Towmotor,” saw ac- 
tion during WWII at the Hawthorne Naval Ammunition Depot. 
The maintenance manual, which was still miraculously with the 
forklift when we purchased it from a local beer distributor, does have 
a section on forklift operations and safety. 
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The conventional wisdom safety instructions, 
such as lowering the load as soon as possible before 
moving it, somehow seem meaningless when you con- 
jure up the vision of the sailor jockeying the ammo- 

depot forklift to gingerly transfer 500-pound bombs from place to place. 

Before your winery is officially instructed to institute a forklift 
training and safety program, obtain a copy of the OSHA proposed 
rules (see references at end of this column) and put the training plan 
in motion. Your local forklift supplier can probably provide you with 
a basic safety program format that can be modified to fit your 
winery's special operational circumstances. 


[Any PWV reader, who has an operating forklift older than our 
‘42 Towmotor, please send a photograph and description to PWV . 
Maybe our benevolent editor will even publish a page of photos of 
these vintage vehicles that refuse to be retired. ] 


Gray-water recycling/reuse; Laws begin to catch-up with technology 


Gray-water systems have finally come of age. A persistent 
drought in the western states (1986-92) gave California legisla- 
tors all they needed to justify creating a statute that allows do- 
mestic (not industrial) gray-water to be used for on-site land- 
scape irrigation purposes.” Local emergency ordinances en- 
acted throughout several severely drought-burdened Califor- 
nia counties (Marin, Monterey, and Santa Barbara to name a 
few) permitted the collection and reuse of gray-water, if the use 
was just limited to landscape watering. 

In the drought-plagued counties during the late 1980s, it 
was not uncommon to see homeowners carrying basins of 
wash-water or final rinse water from both dish and clothes 
washer cycles to thirsty landscape. 

In homes that are plumbed to combine toilet, wash basin, 
sink, and shower/tub wastes, separating gray-water becomes 
difficult — if not impossible — without major changes to in- 


terior plumbing waste and drain lines and vents. 

The current edition of the Uniform Plumbing Code contains 
a subsection on gray-water systems.’ Approximately 8% of all 
domestic water use is for washing (showers, washing ma- 
chines) and sanitary flushing. About 2.5% of the 8% interior 
domestic use is for sanitary flushing. Thus, some 5.5% of do- 
mestic water could ideally be recycled as gray-water. 


Wineries and gray-water systems 

What has delayed the application of gray-water technol- 
ogy? The federal mandate from the U.S. Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency to use water conservation fixtures in new con- 
struction (and the model state laws which mirrored the fed- 
eral requirements) predated the adoption of design guidelines 
for manufacturers by nearly 10 years. 
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the American National Standards Institute (ANSI), the two 
institutes which set the manufacturing standards, have only 
recently completed testing and evaluating water conserva- 
tion fixtures both for safety and sanitation (see PWV Winery 
Water & Waste, Vol. 11 No. 3, Sept./Oct. 1990). 

Now, superimposed upon the highly desirable national 
water conservation ethic is the federal Energy Policy Act of 
1992, which establishes a framework for energy conservation 
by using spent, but thermally enriched, gray-water. 

In principle, warm or hot water from washing and clean- 
ing cycles can be gathered and conveyed in a separate 
plumbing network to a heat exchanger, which might serve as 
a pre-heater for a hot water heater or steam boiler system. 
The cost for salvaging this waste heat and for other gray-wa- 
ter salvage systems can be in the range of 1.5 to two times the 
cost for water from a virgin supply source.* 

So why even consider gray-water separation and reuse as 
an alternative for wineries? Lack of space, steep topography, 
low soil permeability and shallow depth can singly, or in 
combination, present a matrix of conditions that would pre- 
vent installation by a winery of an underground system to 
handle both gray and black water. 

However, regulatory compliance could be met using a soil 
absorption system to accommodate only the hydraulic loading 
from the winery’s black-water fixtures (remember, the volume 
of black-water is only about 2.5% of total interior domestic use.) 

Plumbing retrofits in existing wineries to separate black and 
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gray-water would be very costly. However, doubling the 
amount of interior piping in new construction to split waste- 
water flows may only represent a small incremental cost over 
the cost of a conventional combined sewer system. 

If there are significant cost differences to realize gray-wa- 
ter recycling and reuse, and it is not going to be mandated by 
U.S. EPA or state statutes, then active or passive economic in- 
centives will be necessary to “sweeten the deal” until critical 
water or energy scarcity makes the gray-water system benefit- 
to-cost ratio greater than one. 

New construction for large institutional complexes and com- 
mercial hotels will likely be the first serious entries into the 
gray-water recycling arena, because the energy salvage benefits 
(thermally enhanced laundry, kitchen, and shower water) will 
be measurable and large. The spent gray-water has little poten- 
tial for landscape irrigation in an urban setting, but reuse for 
cooling tower, boiler feed, and space humidification may be fea- 
sible, if filtering and disinfecting is made part of the process. Hl 

David Storm is a consulting sanitary engineer specializing in winery 
utility systems and the owner of Winters Winery. 
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IN THE CELLAR 


Jake Lorenzo’s guide to 


New Orleans 


Signs. You've got to look for them. This is true for everyone, but 
it’s especially true for Jake Lorenzo, private eye. I’m always 
watching for signs. In the detective business, you don’t want to 
get old before your time, or you could be dead in no time. 

My daughter Jakelyn is now grown up, married, and a new 
mother. That makes Jake Lorenzo a grandpa. In all the time she 
was growing up and turning into an adult, I never felt I had 
aged into a different, older generation. True, we had a deal. She 
could go out with whomever she liked, just so long as she was 
home by a certain time, and Jake Lorenzo didn’t have to con- 
verse with the dates when they came to pick her up. My kid 
didn’t dress so different. Her music wasn’t so different. She 
seemed to share a lot of the concerns I had when I was her age. 

To tell the truth, I felt a little sorry for Jakelyn and her gen- 
eration. My generation had raised some hell. Anti-war, 
drugs, rock and roll — we had ourselves a major generation 
gap. It seemed as if Jakelyn was still stuck with my 
generation’s values, music, and general drug habits. When 
Jake’s parents came to bail me out of jail they would say, 
“Son we're trying, but we just don’t get it.” I never had to 
bail Jakelyn out of jail, not once. 

I was sitting in a New Orleans bar after a long day and 
night of revelry. It was late. Jake was with friends, and we 
talked about our kids. That’s when I saw the signs. Our 
waitress had a nose ring. There was a tattoo of intertwined 
flowers around her ankle. The bartender had three visible 
tattoos and six earrings in his left ear. The chef who had 
cooked our dinner came in for a drink. He was wearing a 
do-rag and showing off tattoos. My favorite was two of the 
Henckel knife figures on his biceps, underneath were the 
words, “stay sharp.” 

There is a new generation; Jakelyn just didn’t let me see it. I 
was, in fact, old and different. There were all kinds of kids un- 
der 30 wearing tattoos, piercing parts of their bodies, running 
studs through their tongues, and doing all kinds of stuff I 
didn’t even know about. I tried, but I just didn’t get it. I was 
elated. I felt a soothing sense of accomplishment. I had finally 
become part of the “older generation.” 

New Orleans is the kind of place where you can drink 
enough, long enough to have these sorts of revelations. Friends 
are always asking me to recommend places for them to eat and 
drink and hear music. I’m sick of writing all this information 
on cocktail napkins, so I’ve put it all down for everyone to see. 
Get your butt to New Orleans and see if this handy guide helps 
you enjoy yourself. 


As for Jake Lorenzo, Jakelyn’s come in with her husband and 


the baby. They’re taking me out for a tattoo. Then we're going 
to Sears Point Raceway, and we're going to jaywalk the track 
— during a race. I still don’t get it, but I’m trying. 


To eat cheap 

New Orleans has the best food in America, and you don’t 
have to spend a lot of money to have a great meal. Here are 
some of my favorite places at bargain prices: 

1) The Praline Connection (542 Frenchman St.) — Terrific, 
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simple Creole food for $5-6. Smothered pork 
chops, turkey necks, red beans and rice, crowder 
peas. Real down home food surrounded by stark 
black and white tile. Terrible wine list; try beer. 

2) Louisiana Pizza Kitchen (2800 Esplanade) — The best 
pizza in the French Quarter, good salads and a decent wine list. 
Try Jakelyn’s favorite: Pizza Ouvo with an egg in the middle. 
Located between Decatur and the Flea Market. 

3) Central Grocery — Got to try a Muffeletta, and Central 
Grocery has the very best. Be prepared for the overcrowded 
space and the somewhat rude service. It’s worth it. One 
muffeletta feeds two. (On Decatur near beginning of French 
Market.) 

4) Cafe du Monde (800 Decatur) — Jackson Square, on the 
river side of Decatur. Beignets and coffee, a must for every 
morning and a God-send late at night. (Tables with the nap- 
kin holders on their sides are closed.) 

5) Felix’s or Acme (Iberville near Bourbon) — The two local 
places for oysters. Pop in for a few dozen on your way to din- 
ner. Take your oysters at the bar and talk with your shucker. 

6) Mother’s (401 Poydras) — “HOT POT!” is what they yell 
as they carry the food past you while you wait in line. Funky, 
informal, disorganized with great jambalaya, soft shell crabs, 
gumbo, etc. Try some “Debris,” a house specialty. 

7) The Gumbo Shop (630 St. Peter) — A reasonably priced 
place to get very good gumbo and other traditional foods 
with a very good wine list. Ask to see Guy, and tell him Jake 
sent you. 

8) Snug Harbor (626 Frenchman) — Got to have the burger 
and the baked potato “dressed.” A terrific meal for under 
$10, and they’ve got a very good wine list. Stay for the mu- 
sic especially if Charmaine Neville’s playing. 

9) Camellia Grill (626 S. Carollton) — Late night favorite. 
We're usually still drinking, so this is not a place we go toa 
lot. Burgers, breakfasts, and ambiance, that’s what Camellia 
Grill is famous for. 

10) Kim Son (349 Whitney Ave.) — Across the river in 
Gretna. Best Vietnamese in New Orleans. Don’t miss salt- 
baked crabs. Hang out for famous New Orleans chefs. 


Eating good and paying for it 

Eating in New Orleans is a true pleasure, but you've got to 
leave all your health conscious, low cholesterol, small-portion 
thinking behind at home. Eat, drink, and be merry, for it 
doesn’t get better than this! 

1) Commander’s Palace (1403 Washington Ave., tel: 899- 
8221) — Great and classic. As good as it gets for food and ser- 
vice. Have a drink before you eat, and they’ll walk you 
through the kitchen to the garden bar. 

2) Mr. B’s (201 Royal St., tel: 523-2078) — Always good 
with great gumbos and inventive touches on their Creole 
dishes. Very good wine-by-the-glass program. 

3) Christian’s (3835 Iberville, tel: 482-4924) — Best soft shell 
crabs I’ve ever had. Lamb au poive is sensational. Tables are 
very close together, and you should tell your waiter you 
want a leisurely dinner, because the kitchen can crank out the 
food. Be sure to try a “Skip” for dessert. 

4) Brightsen’s (723 Dante St., tel: 861-7610) — Great chef 
cooks Creole rabbit, seafood boudin, delicious fish dishes. 
Reservations in advance a must. 

5) Gabrielle Restaurant (3201 Esplanade Ave. tel: 948-6233) 


— Very small restaurant with fabulous food. Can’t go wrong 
with any appetizer. Entrees include stuffed quail, homemade 
boudins, etc. Desserts are terrific, but I’ve never had room left 
over to eat one. 

6) Galatoire’s (209 Bourbon, tel: 525-2021) — My favorite of 
the old world New Orleans restaurants. No reservations, 
coats required. Ask for Gilbert as your waiter and eat what- 
ever he tells you is good. Be sure to tell him I sent you. In- 
spect the wine label when presented at the table, it may not 
be what is on the wine list. There’s always a line, best time 
is late afternoon. 

7) Andrea’s (3100 19th [Metairie], tel: 834-8583) — Ital- 
ian with a Creole influence. Salmon and caviar pasta, great 
veal. Ana Capri is the sister restaurant in the Quarter and 
has great food, too. 

8) Bella Luna (911 N. Peters, tel: 529-1583) — Gorgeous river 
views. Horst Pfeiffer will cook you a great continental meal. 
Order anything that has caviar in it. Ask about buying a six- 
liter bottle, and they'll probably tell you a story about me. 

9) Bayonna (430 Dauphine, tel: 525-4455) — Susan Spicer, 
inventive Cajun-influenced cuisine. Try the garlic soup. Likes 
to work with fresh local products. 

10) Emeril’s (800 Tchoupitoulas) — A great chef from 
Commander’s. Very inventive food served gorgeously. Seri- 
ous cheffing. The place can be very noisy. Be sure to try 
NOLA, Emeril’s other restaurant at 534 Rue St Louis. Great 
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food, informal atmosphere. 

11) Martinique Bistro (5908 Magazine St., tel: 891-8495) 
— A new favorite. French cooking all the way, but with 
light sauces and inventive combinations. Expect to wait, 
but it’s worth it. 

There are lots more. Be sure to go to Pascal’s Manale (895- 
4877). Tell Bob and Mark that Jake sent you in to try the Bar- 
becued Shrimp po-boy for lunch. Check out the burned shirt 
in the bar. I like Cafe Giovanni (529-2154) because chef Duke 
LoCicero is a wild man who can cook. Beautiful presentation 
and good food. Try the mussels. 

The Pelican Club (523-1504) has great Cajun food with a 
Chinese influence. Garces (488-4734) is a great small neigh- 
borhood Cuban restaurant with good Torres wines. If you’re 
stuck out in Metairie and need some beignets, then Morning 
Call (885-4068) is your ticket. Don’t forget Mike’s on the Av- 
enue (523-1709). Southwest Creole with gorgeous presenta- 
tion, maybe too much. 

Peristyle (593-9535) is a great little French bistro with some 
Mediterranean influences and unique vinegar-based sauces. 
We really liked it. Best to take a cab, you don’t want to wan- 
der around here on Rampart Street. 


Things to do: 
It’s important to get yourself onto New Orleans time. Stay 
out late and sleep in. Most action occurs between midnight 


controls possible with TEC systems from Continental Retail Systems, Inc. 


Let us help you get in control! 


LABEL 
APPROVALS 


Low per-label costs 
Gov’t Liaison Negotiations or Footwork 


TRADEMARK 
SEARCHES 


As Low as $80 


Your trade names or designs are searched at the 
U.S. Patent Office to help establish valuable 
ownership or avoid costly legal liability. 


It’s a tough climate out there, but we can help you control your expenses 
and squeeze out every dollar you deserve. 


Call for free no-obligation fact kit on maximizing profits 
It’s your money, wouldn't you rather keep more of it? 
Continental Retail Systems, Inc. 
902 Enterprise Way, Suite O 
Napa, CA 94558 TEC series, ne: 


wUii4)j 


Over 100 years’ total staff experience handling 
every government liaison need for industry. 


Phone or write for details. 
Government Liaison Services, Inc. 
Suite 209, 3030 Clarendon Blvd. 
Arlington, Virginia 22201 
Mail: P.O. Box 10648, Arlington, VA 22210 
Phone: (703) 524-8200 Fax: (703) 525-8451 
TOLL-FREE 1-800-642-6564 
Major Credit Cards Accepted 
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and 3 a.m. No one else is up early, so get up in time for lunch 
and you’re home free. 

1) Take the Zoo Cruise to the zoo. It’s a paddle steamboat 
ride down the Mississippi. Leaves from Canal St. Check out 
the zoo, cross through it, and take the St. Charles trolley back 
to town. Good time to stop at Commander’s Palace for a 
meal. 

2) Wander around the French Quarter. Keep an open mind. 
Don’t worry, but keep your eyes open. Stay between Bour- 
bon St. and the river, especially at night. Going in the other 
direction is asking for trouble. 

3) Have drinks at Pat O’Brian’s, preferably at night. There’s 
a great show to be had watching the tourists get drunk on 
Hurricanes. Jake’s rule in New Orleans bars is to never drink 
a natural disaster (hurricanes, tornadoes, blizzards, mon- 
soons, etc.) Don’t forget that if you return your fancy glass at 
Pat O’Brian’s, you'll get your deposit back. 

4) Visit the French Market. It’s sort of a Creole flea market. 

5) Visit Napoleon House for a Pims Cup or a Sazerac. 

6) Have a real mint julep. 

7) Try the aquarium. I hear it rivals the one in Monterey, 
CA, but I’ve been to neither. 

8) Visit the K&B Plaza at Lee Circle, 1055 St. Charles Ave. 
These offices for a major drug store chain house one of the 
finest modern art collections in the city. Especially strong in 
sculpture. A great secret and highly recommended. Free. 


Music 

Pick up Gambit magazine, free in all the shops. It lists all 
the clubs and who’s playing in them. It gives addresses and 
phone numbers (for restaurants, too.) Shows usually don’t 
start ‘til 9:30-10:00 p.m. 

My favorite place to hear music is Snug Harbor, (626 
Frenchman). It’s small, intimate, and off the beaten path. For 
blues and rock, I like Muddy Waters (8301 Oak) and the 
Maple Leaf Bar (8316 Oak). They’re across the street from one 
another, which makes things easy and interesting. 

Tipitina’s (501 Napoleon) is the most famous, but it’s also 
big, crowded, and uncomfortable. Mid City Lanes (4133 S. 
Carrollton) has had some great shows in a bowling alley. The 
hot new club is the House of Blues about 250 Decatur. In gen- 
eral, stay away from Bourbon Street and go to any clubs that 
sound interesting. 

The best place to hear old time Dixieland-style jazz is in the 
Quarter for the street bands and in some of the large hotels. 
Look for the guy in the quarter who can play “Stairway to 
Heaven” on partially-filled water glasses. If New Orleans 
Hot Stuff with Ricky Graham and Becky Allen is playing, 
you must see it. In fact, if Ricky and Becky are performing in 
anything, be sure to see it. 


Favorites 
Martini — Bombay Club 
Tequila selection — Vaqueros 
Club — Snug Harbor 
Poor Boy — Louisiana Seafood Co. 
Special Poor Boy — Pascal’s Manale (Shrimp) 
Steak Tartare — Chez Daniel 
Catfish — Middendorf’s 
Crawfish — Jerry & Catherine’s house. i] 


god medal winne 


Renewing premium oak flavors in depleted oak 
barrels or stainless steel tanks is simple with 
Innerstave. 


Our oak matrix was developed to produce the 
aging flavors of new French oak barrels and new 
American oak barrels. 


All woods are air-dried and each Innerstave 
product is toasted to the winemaker’s 
specifications. Innerstave can be installed in 
any combination of toast levels (light to heavy) 
and by varying the toast levels, the winemaker 
is able to create his or her preferred flavors for 
each wine. Wood quantity (wood to wine ratio) 
can be varied allowing the winemaker to 
determine the intensity of oak flavor. 


While our flavor target is vanilla with toasty flavors, 
other flavors have been developed by Innerstave 
such as sweet, toasted graham, dark roast coffee, 
coconut, chocolate, maple syrup, caramel, brown 
sugar and toasted almond or hazelnut. 


Wineries using Innerstave have received accolades 
for the oak character imparted by Innerstave in 
their wines. Wines made in barrels and tanks 
containing Innerstave win gold and platinum 
medals. 


For more information, call 


INNERSTAVE 


24200 Arnold Drive * Sonoma, CA 95476 
Phone: 707-996-8781 Fax: 707-996-1157 
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MARKETPLACE 


Winery Production 
Management System 


practical software for the winemaker 


Data Consulting Associates 
18000 Coleman Valley Road 


Occidental, California 95465 (707) 874-3067 


Portable, battery-powered, mechanical 
stirrer for ion-specific and pH electrodes. 


Eliminates the use of stir 
e~ bars. High-precision motor 
ensures years of trouble-free 
operation and long battery 
4 f life. Mounts in all standard 

/ electrode holders. 


Model DP-433 / $229.00 


SIENCO, INC. 
800-432-1624 


Increase your visibility! 
Call Pwv today to advertise in 
MARKETPLACE, 415/472-5400. 


SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT FOR THE WINE INDUSTRY 


e Tri-Clover Pumps, Valves & Fittings 


¢ Specialty Fittings e PVC & Tygon Hose 


¢ Definox Valves ¢ MGT Rubber Hose 
¢ Strahman Valves ¢ Hose Fittings 
e Anderson Instruments e Brushes 


e Rubbermaid Products e Barrel and Tank Washers 


“Personalized Service” 


997 Enterprise Way Napa, CA 94558 (707) 252-0312 


DON’T MAKE WINE WITHOUT IT! 


Replacing your wooden 
bungs this year? Fabricated 
from high grade silicone, 
the Boswell bung easily 
outperforms its fir and 
redwood ancestors. 

The Boswell bung puts a 


stop to wicking and requires no 
pretreatment. Easy to place 
and remove, the Boswell bung 
provides extra protection for 
your valuable barrels. The 
Boswell bung. Cost efficient. 
Pure and simple. 


ESR 


For information contact The Boswell Company 
1000 Fourth St., Suite 360, San Rafael, CA 94901 
(415) 457-3955 * Fax (415) 457-0304 


WINE PACKAGING 
Prices & Quantities You Can Afford 
Inventory for Immediate Delivery 
¢ 1,2,3, and 4-bottle gift boxes 
e 2,3,4, and 6-bottle carriers 


¢ 1,2,3,4,6, and 12-bottle UPS shippers plus 
many specialty items 


Special Imprinting & Custom 
Designs on Request 


For Price List and 


Now serving the entire US with the addition 
Samples Contact: 


of a West Coast warehouse in Salem, OR. 


NAYLOR WINE CELLARS, INC. 
R.D. 3, Box 424, Ebaugh Road, Stewartstown, PA 17363-9180 
or call: (717) 993-2431 or 1-(800) 292-3370, Fax: (717) 993-9460 


LEGAL COUNSEL 


licensed Businesses 
Packaged Goods Distribution 
Trademark Protection 
Trade Regulation and Antitrust 
Regulatory Agency Matters 


Serving Wineries and Growers Since 1971 


R. CORBIN HOUCHINS 


999 3rd Ave., Telephone: (206)343-9597 
Suite 3150 or (800)962-4805 
Seattle, WA 98104 Fax: (206)223-2045 


Engineering 


Winery Water & Waste Planning, 


Design & Construction Management Services 
Engineering specialties include wastewater recycling and system expansions. 


Over 30 years experience in the design of water, wastewater, wastewater solids 
and utilities systems. Domestic and overseas experience with wineries producing 
table wines and sparkling wines with production capacities from 5,000 to 
2,000,000 cases. 


Excellent in-house database on process water use of all sizes of wineries. Obtain 
your utility design services from someone who knows the wine industry. 


Storm Engineering 
15 Main Street-—PO Box 681, Winters, CA 95694 
916/795-3506 
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ADVERTISER PRODUCT/SERVICE INDEX 


AGRICULTURAL LENDING 


Pacific Coast Farm Credit 


ARCHITECTS 
Hall & Bartley 


BARREL BROKER/Cooperage 
Supplies 
Barrel Associates 
Barrel Builders 
Bluegrass Cooperage 
Boswell Co. 
Canton Cooperage 
Innerstave 
Knox Industries 
Pickering Winery Supply 
Tonnellerie Radoux 
Tonnellerie Vicard 
World Cooperage Co. 


BOTTLING EQUIPMENT 
AWS 
The Compleat Winemaker 
Criveller Co. 
fp Packaging 
KHS Machines 
KLR Machines 
Pro-Pack Systems 
Prospero 
RLS Equipment 


BOTTLING SERVICES 
Chateau Bottlers 
Mobile Wine Line 


CAPSULES 
fp Packaging 
KLR Machines 
Pickering Winery Supply 
RLS Equipment 
Scott Laboratories 


CHEMICALS 
Criveller Co. 
Pickering Winery Supply 
Vinquiry 


CLEANING Equipment/Supplies 
Cellulo 
The Compleat Winemaker 
Electro-Steam 
Key Industrial 
Napa Fermentations 
Pickering Winery Supply 


CLOSURES 
The Wine Cap Co. 


COMPUTER SERVICES 
Campbell Consutling 
Data Consulting 
Pickering Winery Supply 
Continental Retail Services 


CORKS 
Cork Associates 
Cork Supply International 
fp Portocork 
KLR Machines 
Pickering Winery Supply 
RLS Equipment 
Scott Laboratories 


CUSTOM PROCESSING 
PBS WineGroup 


Dealcoholization/Desulfiting 


KLR Machines 


DESTEMMER-CRUSHERS 


AWS 

Compleat Winemaker 
Criveller Co. 
EuroMachines 

KHS Machines 

KLR Machines 
Prospero 

RLS Equipment 

Scott Laboratories 


FILTER EQUIPMENT 


AWS 

Cellulo 

Compleat Winemaker 
Criveller Co. 

KLR Machines 
Prospero 

RLS Equipment 

Scott Laboratories 


FILTER MEDIA 


Cellulo 
KLR Machines 
Scott Laboratories 


FINING AGENTS 


Cellulo 
Criveller Co. 
KLR Machines 


INSURANCE 
State Insurance Fund 


LABEL APPROVAL (Assistance) 


Government Liaison Services 


LABELS/PACKAGING (Design) 


Caldewey, Jeffrey 
Gordon Graphics 
Tapp Technology 


LABELS (Printing) 
Calistoga Press 
Gordon Graphics 
Tapp Technology 


LABORATORIES (Materials/ 
Wine Analysis) 
Scott Laboratories 
Sienco, Inc. 
Vinquiry 


MALOLACTIC BACTERIA 
Pickering Winery Supply 
Scott Laboratories 
Vinquiry 


NURSERY 
Duarte Nursery 
Sonoma Grapevines 
Sunridge Nursery 
Vintage Nurseries 


ONLINE MARKETING 
FreeRun Technologies 
The WineWeb 


PACKAGING 
ENCORE! 
Naylor Wine Cellars 
Rock-Tenn Co. 
Ruszel Woodworks 


PRESSES 


AWS 

Criveller Co. 
EuroMachines 

fp Packaging 

KLR Machines 
Prospero 

RLS Equipment 
Scott Laboratories 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Hodo/Fuller Promotions 
Left Bank Communications 


PUMPS 
The Compleat Winemaker 
Criveller Co. 
EuroMachines 
KLR Machines 
Napa Fermentations 
RLS Equipment 
Scott Labs 


TANKS (Metal) 
Santa Rosa Stainless Steel 
Westec 


TASTING ROOM Supplies 
Naylor Wine Cellars 


Wine Appreciation Guild 


TRADEMARK SEARCHES 
Government Liaison Services 


VINEYARD Equipment/Supplies 
Bird-X 
BSRC 
Kimco Manufacturing 
T-Systems 
Treessentials 


WELDING/STEEL Fabrication 


Westec 


YEAST 
Criveller Co 
Enoferm 
Pickering Winery Supply 
Scott Laboratories 
Vinquiry 


Classified ads are on page 56. 


AWS 63 
Barrel Associates 39 
Barrel Builders 65 
Bird-X 38 


Blue Grass Cooperage 37 
Boswell Company 70 


BSRC 9 
Caldewey, Jeffrey 16 
Calistoga Press 37, 


Campbell Consulting 50 
Canton Cooperage 62 


Cellulo 26 
Chateau Bottlers 20 
Compleat Winemaker 20 
Continental Retail 68 
Cork Associates 43 
Cork Supply Intl. 72 
Criveller Company 36 
Data Consulting 70 
Duarte Nursery 27 
Electro-Steam Gen. 21 
Encore/Decanter 18 
Enoferm 66 
fp Packaging 2,45 
fp Portocork, inc. 25 


FreeRun Technologies 19 
Gordon Graphics 64 


Goverment Liaison 68 
Hall & Bartley 65 
Hodo/Fuller Promotion 21 
Innerstave 69 
KHS Machines 8 
Key Industrial 70 


800/228-0664 
707/257-0714 
800/365-8231 

800/860-0473 
707/939-9790 
415/457-3955 
509/332-1989 
707/252-6666 
707/942-6033 
206/867-9496 
800/692-9888 
209/485-2692 
707/963-2323 
707/963-9681 

800/252-4441 

707/224-6000 
707/746-0353 
905/357-2930 
707/874-3067 
800/GRAFTED 
800/634-8177 
510/234-5670 
707/825-5700 
707/258-3940 
707/258-3930 
510/416-1320 
415/883-0455 
800/642-6564 
707/544-1642 
707/996-9476 
707/996-8781 

707/763-4844 
707/252-0312 


NA 
707/257-0742 
707/942-5426 
312/648-0319 
707/939-9791 
415/457-0304 
509/334-1552 
707/252-6742 
707/942-5711 
NA 

502/692-3998 
209/485-4254 
707/963-2338 
707/963-7739 
707/255-7616 
707/224-7616 
707/746-7471 
905/374-2930 
707/874-1635 
209/531-0352 
703/549-0664 
510/234-0433 
703/825-5789 
707/258-3949 
707/258-3935 
NA 

415/883-5124 
703/525-8451 
707/544-1646 
707/996-9478 
707/996-1157 
707/763-6997 
707/252-9054 


Steve Scholz 
Rich Davis 
Phil Burton 
Mike Schless 
R. Willmers 
Jim Boswell 

L. Askham 

J. Caldewey 
Bob Hillis 
Doug Campbell 
Ken Seymour 
Roger Pachelbel 
Don Hudson 
Bob Ellsworth 
Jack Squires 
Jack Squires 
Justin Davis 
Bruno Criveller 
Carey Dubbert 
John Duarte 
Barbara Akens 
Peter Heylin 
M.A. Graff 
Rick White 


L. T. Angel 

G. Lindstrom 
James Hurson 
Andy Hall 

Lee Hodo 

Bob Rogers 

Al Burns 

Buzz Boyanich 


Kimco Mfg., Inc. 35 
KLR Machines, Inc. 61 
Knox Industries 66 
Left Bank Comm. 59 


Mobile Wine Line 10 
Napa Fermentation 42 
Naylor Wine Cellars 70 
PBS WineGroup 15 
Pacific Coast Farm Cr. 12 
Pickering Wry. Supply 52 
Pro-Pack Systems, Inc. 59 


Prospero 63 
RLS Equipment 40 
Rock-Tenn Co. 51 


Ruszel Woodworks 57 
Santa Rosa Stainless 47 
Scott Laboratories 18,51 
Sienco, Inc. ° 70 
Sonoma Grapevines 36 
State Insurance Fund 14 
Sunridge Nursery 42 
T-Systems International 23 
Tapp Technology 7, 


Tonnellerie Vicard 41 
Tonnellerie Radoux 50 
Treessentials 42 
Vinquiry 55 
Vintage Nurseries 41 
Westec 38 


Wine Apprec.Guild 64 
Wine Cap Company 44 
The Wine Web 53 
World Cooperage 


800/356-9641 
707/823-2883 
415/751-6306 
415/389-0177 
209/745-2871 
707/255-6372 
800/292-3370 
707/944-1900 
800/800-4865 
415/474-1588 
408/771-1300 
800/332-2219 
609/965-0074 
800/558-6984 
707/745-6979 
707/544-SRSS 
707/765-6666 
800/432-1624 
707/542-5510 
800/773-7667 
805/858-2237 
800/765-1860 
800/533-2616 
707/942-9301 
415/457-3955 


209/277-9358 
707/823-6954 
415/751-6806 
NA 

N/A Eva and 
707/255-6462 
717/755-2466 


707/838-3456 
415/474-1617 
408/771-1303 
914/769-6786 
609/965-2509 
404/417-2357 
707/745-2793 
707/544-6316 
707/765-6674 


707/542-4801 
916/924-6825 
805/366-4251 
619/578-2344 
800/533-2624 
707/942-5037 
415/457-0304 


Jerry Welker 

1. Linderman 
Mel Knox 
Tom Wark 

H. Drummond 
Pat Watkins 
Dick Naylor 


Terry Lindley 
John Pickering 
D. Zurlinden 
David Metz 

B. Stollenwerk 
G.M, Shaw 

J. Allenby 

Rod Ferronato 
Bob Moeckly 
Paul Page 
Rich Kunde 
Bob Kean 
Denise Orrick 
Michele Borsari 
Jay Tapp 
Duane Wall 
Jim Boswell 


See ad for phone number nearest you 


707/433-8869 
800/499-9019 
707/837-7880 
800/242-9462 
415/923-1993 
505/690-5301 


13,35,52 417/588-4151 


707/433-2927 
209/897-2759 
707/837-7888 
415/864-0377 
415/928-0690 
505/983-6904 
417/588-3344 


M.A. Graff 
Jeff Sanders 

E. Sugarman 
Elliott Mackey 
Dwight Pate 
R. Kreuter 

Ed Larmie 


537-F Stone Road, Benici 
707.746.0353 Fax. 
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